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Education for All 


PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON HIGHER EDUCATION 
In Establishing the Goals 


a HE expansion of the American 
educational enterprise since the turn 
of the century has been phenom- 
enal. Neverthless, the educational 
attainments of the American people 
are still substantially below what 
is necessary either for effective in- 
dividual living or for the welfare 
of our society. 

One of the gravest charges to 
which American society is subject 
is that of failing to provide a 
reasonable equality of educational 
opportunity for its youth. For the 
great majority of our boys and 
gitls, the kind and amount of edu- 
cation they may hope to attain de- 
pends, not on their abilities, but on 
the family or community into which 
they happened to be born or, worse 
still, on the color of their skin 
or the religion of their parents. 


BARRIERS TO EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


Economic barriers—In 1945, 
when the total national income was 
far greater than in any previous 
period, half of the children under 
18 were in families with a cash 
income of $2530 or less. In the 
elementary and secondary schools 
the effects of these conditions are 
Overcome to a considerable extent 
by the fact that education is free 





Reported from pp. 25-46 of volume 
I, Establishing the Goals, of the 
Report of the President's Com- 
mission on Higher Education, 
George F. Zook, chairman. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1947. 





and at certain ages is compulsory. 
This does not hold true at the 
college level. Moreover, tuition 
rates, on the average, rose about 30 
percent from 1939 to 1947. 

Nor are tuition costs the whole 
of it. Relatively few students can 
attend college in their home com- 
munities. So to the expense of a 
college education for most youth 
must be added transportation and 
living costs. 

This explains in large part why 
the father’s occupation has been 
found to rank so high as a de- 
termining factor in a young per- 
son’s college expectancy and why 
there is little relationship between 
ability to benefit from a college 
education and ability to pay for it. 

Regional variations—An_indi- 
vidual’s birthplace may also de- 
termine how much and what kind 
of an education he is likely to get. 
There is a tremendous variation in 
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per-capita wealth and the poorer 
areas tend to have a larger propor- 
tion of young people. In 1945, for 
example, only 18 percent of the 
California population was between 
five and 17 years of age, while the 
5-17. group in South Carolina 
amounted to 31 percent. If Califor- 
nia’s percentage of children had 
been as high as South Carolina’s, 
the state income per child of school 
age would have been cut from 
$9029 to $5243. If South Carolina’s 
percentage of youth had been as low 
as California’s, her state income 
per child would have been raised 
from $2363 to $4070. 

Sharp and significant differences 
exist also between the educational 
situations in urban and rural areas. 
U. S. Bureau of the Census statistics 
show that, just before World War 
II, a man or woman living on a 
farm had only about one-fourth the 
chance of having completed college 
as someone in the city, and almost 
twice as much chance of not having 
completed more than four years of 
grade school. 

The only possible solution is to 
taise economic and cultural levels 
in our less advanced areas and to 
provide outside assistance that will 
enable them to give their children 
educational opportunity equal to all 
others. 

Barrier of a restricted curriculum. 
—If the colleges ate to educate 
the great body of American youth, 
they must provide programs for the 
development of other abilities than 
those involved in academic aptitude. 
They cannot continue to concentrate 
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on students with one type of in. 
telligence to the neglect of youth 
with other talents. 

Racial and religious barriers— 
The outstanding example of these 
barriers is the disadvantages suffered 
by Negroes. Although between 
1900 and 1940 the percentage of 
Negroes 5 to 20 years of age attend- 
ing school rose from 31.0 to 644 
percent, differentials still exist. In 
1947, 67.8 percent of the whites of 
the 7-9 age group were in school 
as against 63.4 percent of nonwhites 


(over 95 percent are Negroes); of | 
the 10-13 year group, 98.2 percent f . 
of the whites and 93.7 of the non- 
whites were in school; of the 14-17 4 
group, 82.5 percent of the whites) 
and 71.9 of the nonwhites attended |) 
school. Since 1932 the segregated} 
institutions of higher education in| 
the South have tripled their enrol- 


ment, whereas unsegregated and 
white institutions have only doubled 
theirs. 

But numbers do not tell the 
whole story. The schools maintained 
for the Negroes are commonly 
much inferior to those for the 
whites. Negro schools are financed 
at a pitifully low level, building 
are often wholly inadequate, and 
many teachers are sorely in need of 
more education themselves. 

Segregation lessens the quality 
of education for the whites as well. 
To maintain two school systems 
side by side — duplicating facili 
ties even inadequately — means that 
neither can be of the quality pos 
sible if all the resources were devot 
ed to one system, especially whet 
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the states least able to support an 
adequate program are the very ones 
trying to carry a double load. 

In areas in which segregation is 
not legalized, economic and social 
discrimination often operates to 
produce segregation in certain 
neighborhoods, which are frequent- 
ly characterized by poorer facilities. 
Equality of opportunity is not 
achieved by the mere physical 
presence of schools; it involves also 
the quality of teaching and learning 
that takes place in them. 

The quota system. — Many 
colleges and universities, especially 


© in their professional schools, main- 
“f tain a selective quota system for 
» admission, under which the chance 
F to learn is denied to certain minori- 
| ties, particularly to Negroes and 
E Jews. 


This practice is a violation of a 


| major American principle and is 


contributing to the growing tension 
in one of the crucial areas in our 
democracy. 

To insist that specialists in any 
field shall be limited by ethnic 
quotas is to assume that the nation 
is composed of separate and selfsuf- 
ficient ethnic groups and _ this 
assumption America has never made 
except in the case of its Negro 
population, where the result is one 
of the plainest inconsistencies with 
our national ideal. The quota system 
denies that intelligence and ability 
afe present in all ethnic groups, that 
men of all racial and religious 
origins should have equal opportu- 


nity to fit themselves for contrib- 
uting to the common life. More- 
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over, the quota system is never ap- 
plied to all groups in the popula- 
tion, but only to certain ones. 

Consequences of inequalities. — 
From the standpoint of the individ- 
ual, these barriers are denying to 
millions of young people an equal 
chance with all others to make the 
most of their native abilities. From 
the viewpoint of society, the barriers 
mean that far too few of our young 
people are getting enough prepar- 
ation for assuming the personal, 
social, and civic responsibilities of 
adults living in a democratic society. 

We have proclaimed our faith in 
education as a means of equalizing 
the conditions of men. But if the 
ladder of opportunity rises high at 
the doors of some youth and 
scarcely at all at the doors of others, 
while at the same time formal edu- 
cation is made a prerequisite to 
occupational and social advance- 
ment, then education may become 
the means of deepening and solidi- 
fying class distinctions. 


TOWARD EQUALIZING OPPORTUNITY 


The American people should set 
as their ultimate goal an educational 
system in which at no level will a 
qualified individual in any part of 
the country encounter an insuper- 
able economic barrier to the attain- 
ment of the kind of education 
suited to his aptitudes and interests. 

The Commission recommends 


that steps be taken to reach the 
following objectives without delay: 

1. High-school education must 
be improved and should be pro- 
vided for all normal youth. 





2. Tuition-free education should 
be available to all youth through the 
13th and 14th years. It will be 
necessaty to develop much more ex- 
tensively such opportunities as are 
now provided by the two-year 
junior college, the institute, com- 
munity college, or institute of arts 
and sciences. 

3. The time has come to provide 
financial assistance to competent 
students in the 10th through 14th 
grades who would not be able 
otherwise to continue their edu- 
cation. 

4. The time has come to reverse 
the tendency toward increased tui- 
tion and other student fees by 
lowering tuition costs in publicly 
controlled colleges and aiding 
deserving students through scholar- 
ships and fellowships. 

5. The time has come to expand 
adult education and to make more 
of it the responsibility of our 
colleges and universities. 

6. The time has come to make 
public education at all levels equally 
accessible to all, regardless of race, 
creed, sex, or national origin. 
Educational programs everywhere 
should be aimed at undermining 
and eventually eliminating the atti- 
tudes responsible for discrimination 
and at creating instead attitudes 
that will make education freely 
available to all. 


How MANY SHOULD BE EDUCATED? 


Many of the Commission’s 
projects focus on 1960. First, 
because the President asked the 
Commission to direct its energies 
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toward the investigation of long. 
term policies. Second, because indj- 
viduals who will be enrolled in 
colleges in 1960 through 1964 have 
already been born, and thus the 
Commission has a tangible figure 
with which to make its projection, 

In appraising future enrolment, 
the Commission considered the 
results of the AGCT test which was 
given to almost 10,000,000 men 
entering the enlisted Army. The 
AGCT has been equated with vari 
ous other widely used tests, such as 
the ACE Psychological Examin.- 


tion which is administered to enter: | 


ing students by several hundred 
colleges. In estimating ‘‘reasonable 
expectation” of completing college 


this Commission took for its base} 


an AGCT score equivalent to the 
twenty-first percentile of the ACE 
test; thus, only those who would 


have scored on the ACE test a} 
high as the upper 79 percent off 


those admitted to colleges in 194 
have been counted. “Reasonable 
expectation” of completing the 
fourteenth school year was based on 
an AGCT score equivalent to the 
seventh percentile of the same ACE 
test, or those students who would 
have scored in the upper 93 percent 
of the group admitted to college in 
1942. 

On these considerations, the 
Commission bases what it believes 
to be conservative estimates of the 
proportions of the population with 
reasonable expectations of comple 
ing specific levels. These propor 
tions are: 

1. At least 49 percent of 
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| population has the mental ability 


| to complete 14 years of schooling 


with a curriculum of general and 
vocational studies that should lead 
either to gainful employment or to 
further study at a more advanced 
level, 

2. At least 32 percent of our 
population has the mental ability 
to complete an advanced liberal or 
specialized professional education. 

The Commission believes that in 
1960 a minimum of 4,600,000 


| young people should be enrolled in 


itt | nonprofit institutions beyond the 


itet: | 12th grade. Of this total, 2,500,000 


' should be in the 13th and 14th 


grades; 1,500,000 at senior-college 
level; and 600,000 in graduate and 


» professional schools. 


Projection of enrolment trends 
prior to World War II gives a 
possible enrolment of 2,924,000 in 
1960. Of these, 2,704,000 would be 
in the 13th through the 16th grades, 
and 220,000 would be in the higher 
levels. The increase at the under- 
graduate level would be only 50 
percent more than continuation of 
prewar trends would produce. 

It is with respect to enrolments 
in graduate and professional schools 
that this Commission’s recommen- 
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dations would lead to a major 
increase —- about 170 percent. This 
increase reflects the increasing need 
of the nation for citizens with such 
graduate and professional training. 

To provide adequately for this 
near doubling of the student load 
will require a proportionate expan- 
sion and improvement of our edu- 
cational plant, equipment, and 
personnel. The major burden must 
rest on publicly supported institu- 
tions. 

Part of the task ahead is to arouse 
public opinion so that it will insist 
on the necessary increases in appro- 
priations for higher education. To 
the additional community and state 
support must be added considerable 
measure of federal assistance to 
equalize opportunity. 

Simply to keep more youth in 
school for a longer period will not 
of itself, of course, achieve the 
personal and social ends we have 
in mind. We shall have to increase 
the diversification of curricular 
offerings and of teaching methods 
and materials to correspond to the 
increased variety of aptitudes, inter- 
ests, and levels of attainment that 
characterize the college student 
body. 


It’s Been a Long Time 


“WE cannot but be struck with astonishment that the Gen- 
eral Government, with such ample means as it possesses, 
should so long have delayed to lend its direct and ef- 


ficient aid to the general purposes of education.”— 


Cor- 


nelius Van Ness, Governor of Vermont, 1825, quoted in 


the Vermont School Journal. 


S] HAT individuals are endowed 
naturally with a capacity to choose 
a mate is an idea widely held even 
today in this country. For instance, 
in the Cleveland Press of April 9, 
1947, a columnist expressed the 
notion: ‘The male struts, and the 
female is coy. Somehow along the 
way a chemical reaction occurs..... 
to embroider further these simple 
fundamentals. . . . automatically 
known by all boys and girls as soon 
as the sap, together with the moon, 
begins to rise.” 

The objective truth, however, is 
that human beings can no more 
select through inborn drives a 
suitable mate for marriage than 
they can tell instinctively what 
foods are wholesome or poisonous. 

As a matter of fact, Americans 
have not always entered marriage 
without advice and guidance from 
the more mature members of the 
group. In Colonial days, by custom, 
if not by law, a girl could not be 
forced to marry against her will; 
but the pressure put on her was 
psychologically difficult for an or- 
dinary individual to resist. While 
parental authority was not as great 
for boys, the record gives cases of 
sons who married contrary to their 
preferences because of parental in- 
sistence. Under this system, eco- 
nomic and social factors were pri- 
mary considerations in marriage; 
emotional and personal inclinations 
secondary. 


Education for Marriage—In the Classroom 


SAMUEL HARMAN LOWRIE 
In the Survey Midmonthly 
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Bowling Green, Ohio, State Uni. wale 
versity. Reported from the Survey san 
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Objectionable and faulty as suc § suppc 
an arrangement appears, those who § nor 
had most to do with marital selec: § attrac 
tions looked at prospective mate the ti 
for their children with a minimum the tv 
of distorting emotion and a maxif tive s 
mum of mature balanced judgment.) will | 
So unnoticed has been the change} surviv 
from parental control that the need) shock, 
for a substitute has not been gen-¥ that h 
erally recognized. Children growp start 
up to the age of dating, begin tof rush | 
pair off, and in time move towatl)) gardle 
the final decisions before mattiag:) bility 
with little help other than whit} Lackin 
they get from their own limited and f act in 
highly emotional experience or thit # one se 
of associates equally unprepared fof In < 
such momentous choices. In all} genera 
other realms of life except dating } disturb 
training, supervision, and expeti§ tive, h 
ence ate assumed to be essential tof her an 
the development of full capacity} a com 
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Without any clear recognition of commo 
its importance, the young usuallj§ compat 
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through dating. Dating is the pj in such 
mary means by which individuilj educati 
gain a great part of whatever trail petienc 

































ing or experience they get that pre- 
pares them for a choice of mate. 
That is to say, dating serves a vital 
educational and social function. 
*** § The advantages of dating may be 
54} brought out by a comparison be- 
Uni} tween two fairly common types of 
YF boys. Recall the young man who 
‘")) © for one reason or another has done 
little or no dating until he ap- 
ptoaches the time when he can 
support a wife. Compare him with 
‘anormal boy of the same age and 
attractiveness who has dated from 
the time he was 10 or 12. Imagine 
the two meeting two equally attrac- 
itive girls. Obviously the first boy 
.), will be timid and shy; and if he 
| survives the embarrassed initial 
» shock, chances are more than even 
‘¥ that he will fall seriously in love, 
start a whirlwind courtship, and 
tush headlong toward marriage re- 
gatdless of the possible undesira- 
bility of his associate as a mate. 
Lacking experience, he is likely to 
and act in a manner characteristic of 
that # one several years younger. 

for In contrast, the second boy will 
al} generally meet a girl without great 
ting, § disturbance. If he finds her attrac- 
peti: f tive, he may show an interest in 
il tf her and date her. A date to him is 
acit} 4 common experience and if it is 
tepeated, it is usually because of 
nol§ common qualities that make for 
ually compatibility between him and his 
vith) associate. The first boy lacks ma- 
poy turity regarding women; the second 
ani as a rule shows poise and judgment 
in such relationships. Differences in 
# cducational and developmental ex- 
periences in dating give the second 
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a much greater chance than the first 
for a sensible choice of a mate and 
successful, happy adjustments after 
marriage. 

Bowling Green State University 
is so convinced of the significance 
of dating that it has set up a course 
on the subject. Enrolment is lim- 
ited, is divided equally between 
men and women, and is restricted 
to freshmen. The purpose of these 
limitations is to provide favorable 
conditions for open discussion of 
current problems of association be- 
tween the sexes among people who 
are for the most part presumably 
unfettered by strong ties. 

Bowling Green has for several 
years offered an elective on mar- 
riage and the family. This course, 
which is limited to juniors and 
seniors, is directed toward marriage 
and postmarital adjustment rather 
than to association before marriage 
because many of the students are 
approaching engagement, if they 
are not already engaged or married. 

Because of the failure of the ad- 
vanced course to reach students 
early enough to affect, without un- 
due emotional disturbance, their 
choice of mates, the offering on 
dating was set up to focus attention 
on the immediate problems of asso- 
ciation of the unattached individual. 
It traces briefly the background out 
of which dating today has come, 
analyzes its functions, discusses the 
problems adolescents meet in their 
association in the light of these 
functions and the findings of re- 
search. Included in any honest 
analysis of this order must be many 
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very practical subjects like going 
steady, necking and petting, control 
of emotions, initiative in matters of 
sex, and sex relations outside of 
marriage. The focus is to relate 
each question to its bearing on a 
sound preparation to live normally, 
on a sensible choice of a mate, and 
on a lasting and happy marriage. 
What is the result of the course? 
Obviously it is too soon to offer 
statistical conclusions when only 22 
students have completed the study. 
Further, the group was not repre- 
sentative of an ordinary freshmen 
class in that all except one of the 
boys had seen military service and 
were from two to six years older 
than the girls. Some of the girls 
from protected homes were quite 
naive; some of the boys had learned 
about all there is to learn. This 
diversified experience and maturity 
among the students modified points 
of view fundamentally. Neverthe- 
less, the students, in unsigned 
evaluations, were unanimous in say- 
ing that if they had it to do over 
and knew the content of the course 
they would take it again. One did 
say he felt that, except for practical 
obstacles and public opposition, it 
should be taught in high school 
rather than in college—a point 
which had been discussed in class. 


VW sss Oregon schools, 


The anonymous reactions and 
suggestions of the students were 


varied. One student asserted tha | 


except in a few cases ‘we never 
reached a conclusion.” To another, 
“the good thing about the cours 
is that. . . . the student is shown 
both sides of the subject and js 


left to form his own judgment.” A} 


third wished that the course had 
been more personal, that the io. 
structor had held interviews with 
the students and had brought their 
specific problems into class for dis 
cussion. 

“When a girl starts to college,’ 
according to one individual, “she 
comes up against some new prob- 
lems. She is dating fellows older 


than she and some of them hav} 


some pretty advanced ideas. To be 
able to discuss the problems thut 
come up on a date should be help- 


ful to everyone.” Another memberh 
thought “‘the subjects discussed atey 


ones which the average student 
doesn’t know enough about.” 

Such opinions are not proof of 
the need or value of an education 
offering. But, in the absence of 
more convincing and reliable ev: 
dence, student judgment may bes 
valuable asset in determining the 
direction educational effort should 
take. 


according to Rex Putnam, 


state superintendent, are offering courses in social hygiene. 
Such instruction is not mandatory and teachers who do not 


feel prepared to teach the course are not urged to do so, 
but the state is attempting, through inservice training, 
summer-school workshops, and personal assistance to help 
teachers present this phase of health instruction. 
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Exploring America’s Future 


THEODORE BRAMELD 
In the Journal of the NEA 


4g S it possible, in our typically 
jammed and mechanized postwar 
colleges, for some 60 young men 
and women, total strangers, and of 


| varying backgrounds and training, 


to band together around a single 
purpose—a purpose so vital to 
them that they develop a common 
mutual respect, and a 
growing unity of interest? An ex- 
periment at the University of Min- 


oe," | nesota, one of the country’s largest 
“sheP 


universities, proves that it is. For 
three years an experiment called 
“Design for America” has been 
developing, with the students them- 
selves largely determining step-by- 
step procedures. It is now fully ap- 


_ proved by the division of general 


studies in the College of Science, 
Literature, and the Arts. The cen- 
tral aim of the group may be stated 
thus: If we had the power to do it, 
what kind of future society would 
we agree to build together? 

For five days a week, one to 
several hours daily, over a three- 
month period, this group discusses, 
interviews, criticizes, listens, and 
investigates to find its own best 
answer. Two or three times a week, 
with the instructor as chairman, the 
entire group gathers to exchange 
information and questions, listen to 
guest experts, and plan the schedule 
ahead. 

Other times the group divides 
into subgroups of four or five, 
under student leaders, to thresh out 
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some specific phase of the question. 
Their solutions are then presented 
to the central meetings for con- 
sideration. When a member of a 
subgroup disagrees, his reasons are 
aired before the larger group, and 
he may persuade the latter to his 
way of thinking. Always, however, 
the aim is to arrive at the largest 
possible consensus about every pro- 
posal, first within each subgroup, 
then within the whole class. 

One subgroup, for instance, may 
become excited about city planning. 
It may find Lewis Mumford’s Cul- 
ture of Cities a fascinating resource 
and may arrange to show a tfe- 
markable movie, The City, before 
the entire class in order to contrast 
the ugly, chaotic “megalopolis” of 
today with the garden communities 
of tomorrow. It may consult with 
architects and engineers on the fac- 
ulty and draw detailed plans for 
the kind of city that should be 
constructed to abolish slums, pro- 
vide sufficient traffic facilities, and 
give every family its share of earth, 
sunlight, and adequate living space. 

Altogether the class studies six 
major areas which enter into any 











comprehensive pattern of the future 
order: art, economics, politics, 
science, education, and human re- 
lations. 

The economics area is treated 
eatly on the assumption that until 
evils like unemployment, chronic 
scarcity, and inflation are destroyed, 
we cannot hope for a sound politi- 
cal order, an adequate program of 
public education, or humane rela- 
tions between races. Such study is 
controversial. The class examines 
propaganda materials and hears 
speakers ranging from the National 
Association of Manufacturers to 
the CIO. One subgroup studies 
theconsumer-cooperative movement; 
another, the Taft-Hartley law; an- 
other, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. Every criticism or recom- 
mendation is brought before the 
entire class for appraisal and even- 
tually for possible inclusion within 
the emerging design. 

The political area, which is 
found to be inseparable from the 
economic, examines proposals for 
streamlining the federal govern- 
ment, for unicameral legislatures, 
for regional rather than state lines. 

The education area gives students 
an opportunity to assess their own 
experience in the public schools 
and university and to recommend 
changes in curriculum, teaching ma- 
terials, and administration. 

The science area investigates the 
social role of research experts, the 
constructive and destructive poten- 
tialities of atomic energy, and the 
need for a national program of 
health and medical services. 
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The human-relations area probes | 
into causes and cures of social sick. | 
nesses like anti-Semitism, the tole | 
of women in modern society, 
anthropological evidence as ty 
whether some races are really in. 
ferior to others, relations of th 
aged and young, economic clea.) 
ages. 

Study of the six areas occupies 
about two-thirds of the total time 
The remaining third, including 
both the introductory and con 
cluding weeks, is devoted pi} 
marily to relationships among alj 
six areas. 

One objective of the introductoy) 
meetings is to preview the cours 
and to elect a student-plannin 
committee which may modify th 
original agenda as it sees fit. A 
second objective is to develop mot 
vation by asking, “Why is it sp 
important for America now to play 
for the future?” This question calh} 
for understanding of our recett 
history—the recurrence of war and 
depression, the rapid shift from: 
highly individualized society of 
seemingly infinite riches to ont 
more and more interrelated and 
limited in natural resources, the 
danger of expecting the future 
take care of itself. 

Still a third initial objective i 
the attempt to formulate togethe 
those universal values which shoul 
underlie the future social ordet) 
Once they have found some degttt 
of working agreement about thei 
values—health, literacy,  creativ 
work, belongingness, and _perhap 
a*dozen others—students are betit 
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prepared to judge the strengths and 
weaknesses of conflicting proposals. 

The concluding periods of the 
course concentrate on review and 
synthesis. Each subgroup offers its 
own overall plan for the future, 
correlating its chief proposals for 
each major area and then com- 
paring these with the proposals of 
other subgroups. Earlier omissions 
or differences among members are 
brought into central meetings for 
reconsideration. There is a sur- 
prising degree of unanimity as to 
the need for far-reaching changes 
in virtually every department of 
modern society. 

Some time is allowed for spe- 
cific suggestions as to how the 
master plan may be achieved. Edu- 
cational, political, and other strate- 
gies are outlined so that, as they 
go forth into community life, these 
young citizens may actually help to 
realize their goals. 

In replies to an anonymous ques- 
tionnaire, students recommended 
that the course be expanded to three 
or four times its present three- 
month period; they also asked that 
additional authorities of widely 
different viewpoints in each area 
participate in the course. The ques- 
tionnaire also indicates that for the 
overwhelming majority the course 
fills a gaping hole in undergraduate 
education, that most of the material 
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is scarcely touched on elsewhere in 
the curriculum, and that the course 
enables students to graduate with a 
clearer personal and social sense of 
direction. 

Scientific testing of an earlier 
group also shows a statistically sig- 
nificant increase in information and 
in the forward-looking quality and 
consistency of social attitudes. 

Introduction of a similar depar- 
ture from the traditional curriculum 
might well be considered by other 
colleges. Here is a way to help 
students cross subject-matter lines, 
to integrate major fields of knowl- 
edge and experience—not as a su- 
perficial ‘‘survey” but as an organic 
and purposeful unity. 

Here is a chance to draw on the 
study of history as an indispensable 
reservoir in meeting problems, to 
sensitize students in the crisis- 
culture in which we are now im- 
mersed and to the urgency of pre- 
paring with utmost thoroughness 
for the period of both grim danger 
and humane promise ahead. 

Here, finally, is a means of pro- 
viding richer opportunity for both 
students and teachers, as they learn 
from one another, to realize that no 
more reliable test of truth or good- 
ness is available in a democracy 
than that which the majority of 
citizens manage to fashion critically 
and openly together. 


ie HE American Council on Public Affairs has estab- 
lished a book service to prepare and distribute bibliograph- 
ical pamphlets on American and British affairs. Pamphlets 
will cost a dime each. Address: M. B. Schnapper, Execu- 


tive Secretary, 2153 Florida Ave., Washington 8, D. C. 











R EPORTS from 65 school archi- 
tects show that the trend in Cali- 
fornia is definitely toward radiant 
or panel heating for school build- 
ings. Thirty-two buildings now 
under construction will use this 
type of heating, and a total of 184 
school projects contemplate its use. 
Answers to the question: “In what 
fraction of the classrooms you are 
planning is the use of floor-panel 
heating contemplated?” ranged 
from “all” to “none.” Ten archi- 
tects reported that all classrooms 
would have panel heating. 

The majority of those replying 
favored panel heating, especially 
for the kindergarten and elementary 
grades where warm floors are im- 
portant. Enthusiasm was expressed 
in such terms as ideal, practical, 
and efficient. Some typical com- 
ments were: 

“Economical operation.” 

“Where panel heating is in use, 
school superintendents seem well 
pleased. Elimination of visible units 
in classrooms is desirable. Uniform 
floor warmth.” 

“Lower maintenance costs. No 
redecorating required. No dirtying 
of walls by convection air currents.” 

“Uses approximately 50 percent 
less fuel than unit heat. Less gas 
piping and electric wiring.” 

“Floor-panel heating is desirable 
where concrete floors are installed 
in classrooms, particularly in the 
lower-grade rooms.” 


It’s Good—But It’s Expensive 


CHARLES W. BurscH 
In the Nation’s Schools 
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“Floor heating is most useful in 
the kindergarten to the fourth 
grade. Maximum efficiency in 24 
hour operation. Pipe should be laid 7 
in upper part of double slab to | 
eliminate possible electrolysis and | 
to obtain least temperature fluctua- 
tion.” 

Higher initial cost was cited a 
the greatest objection to panel heat. 
ing. Estimates of the additional } 
cost, as compared with conventional f 
types of heating, range from 10 to 
100 percent. Some architects be 
lieve that as radiant heating is used 
more extensively and as greater ex- 
perience is acquired in installing tt, 
the cost will be reduced. Comments 
developing the ‘“too-expensive’ 
thesis include: 

“Have considered it in my proj: 
ects, but uncertain life and replace 
ment costs have been deterrents.” [ 

“Budgets for most schools will | 
not allow it.” 

“. . .. One large shop projet 
for automotive repair work esti: § 
mated the cost to be $2.22 pet 
square foot.” 

“The cost seems to be about 10 
percent higher than that of the 
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GOOD 


conventional steam system and the 
mechanical engineers require a 
higher fee for their design.” 

“We find that floor-panel heating 
costs twice as much as gas-fired 
warm-air heating.” 

Regions (especially in the des- 
ert) that experience quick tempera- 
ture changes would have difficulties 
with radiant heating, in the opinion 
of a number of architects. Build- 
ings in these areas require cooling 
and ventilating systems which are 
mote readily incorporated in the 
more conventional types of heating 
plants. This problem is faced by 
architects who commented: 

“Cost frequently rules out pan- 
els, since mechanical ventilation 
must be added.” 

“We believe there is too much 
time lag in the panel heating.” 

“I still believe that a change of 
air which can be used for summer 
cooling as well as heating is best.” 

“It may prove to be satisfactory 
in a more severe climate.” 

There was further testimony that 
panel heating is not desirable for 
mild climates where flash heat is 
needed. 

Other problems were listed in 
replies to the questionnaire. For ex- 
ample, sometimes it is necessary to 
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utilize an existing heating system 
or to use the heating ducts for 
cooling purposes also. In some in- 
stances, provision may be desired 
for a change-over to an alternative 
system. Floor-panel heating is not 
most economical in such cases. 

What significance for school- 
house planning do these facts have? 

1. The fact that large numbers 
of school architects are giving 
serious consideration to floor-panel 
heating indicates that its proper 
place in schools will soon be deter- 
mined. 

2. The frequent reference to heat- 
ing engineers means that essential 
teamwork among building techni- 
cians is being had on this problem. 

3. This kind of pro-and-con 
argument regarding  floor-panel 
heating signifies an understanding 
of school needs which will permit 
cost and value to be balanced rather 
than merely making cost compari- 
sons of various types of heating. 

4, There is a new emphasis on 
criterions for evaluating a heating 
system. While heating engineers in 
general have paid attention to com- 
fort zones and similar concepts, the 
comfort of building occupants has 
not had the central position it is 
now being accorded. 


Bad News 


ACCORDING to the medical director at Cook County, IIli- 
nois, the pressure of bubble gum may bring about an ear- 
ache when a child is coming down with a cold. Nine 
children in one classroom complained of ear pains in a 


single day. 








In the Clearing House 


Al PROSPECTIVE teacher once 
asked: “Is there anything that will 
help me to overcome my dread of 
supervision when I begin teaching 
next year?’ Her question expressed 
the anxiety of many teachers, young 
and old, experienced and inexperi- 
enced. Since supervisors spend con- 
siderable time writing articles on 
what makes for good supervision, 
they should be interested in what 
classroom teachers have to say on 
the subject. The writers have spent 
much time discussing this matter 
with other teachers and believe 
many of them concur in this analy- 
sis: 

A good supervisor lives democ- 
racy—A fundamental source of 
tension arises from the supervisor's 
failure to deal democractically with 
his teachers. Teachers would like a 
voice in determining school poli- 
cies, in selecting textbooks, and in 
arranging courses of study. They 
would also like to feel free to ex- 
press their grievances without fear 
of recrimination. They would like 
to see every school have a demo- 
cratically elected group of teachers 
which meets regularly with the ad- 
ministration. 

One New York City principal, 
Edward Bernath, says: 

“Democratic atmosphere” refers not 
to the forms of democracy but to true 
participation in school life. The prin- 
cipal who consults with his teachers 


about changes in school policies or 
routines may do so through formal com- 


Some Notes on Making Supervision Work 


WILLIAM ISAACS AND JULES KOLODNY 
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mittee reports at faculty meetings or by F 
informal conversations in the subway, 
The method is immaterial; its genuine F 
ness counts. 

Judge the atmosphere by the smal § 
signs. Teachers feel free to walk into 
the “boss’s’” office. They do not hav 
to sign notes “respectfully yours.” The | 
call one another by their first name, 
and so may their supervisors .... 
In that atmosphere teachers “take’ 
criticism. 

A good supervisor inspires com) 
fidence.—Teachers would like tof 
present their problems candidly to 
their supervisor—admitting error if § 
the ‘situation warrants it—and get 
constructive suggestions. Closely a 
sociated with their desire for advic 
and moral support is another need. 
Teachers have come to expect a 
intellectual challenge from theit 
supervisor; they expect him to give 
leadership in probing new areas of 
learning, to make empirical studies 
for determining the value of new 
educational concepts; they want it 
sights which give them a better 
understanding of their pupils. 

A good supervisor is reasonable. § 
—wNothing rankles a teacher mott 
than to be told unjustly that he ha 
done a poor job—that his motive 
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tion was at fault, his presentation 

oor, and his drill-work insuffi- 
cient. All teachers give poor les- 
sons occasionally; and when they 
do, they will generally concede it. 
But they do not like to be blamed 
for circumstances beyond their con- 
trol: a low-caliber student body, 
inadequate textbooks, large classes, 
and trying classroom conditions. 
Teachers also expect the supervisor 
to consider their health, person- 
ality, talents, and capacities in mak- 
ing assignments and in dealing with 
the innumerable problems which 
arise. 

A good supervisor writes fair 
reports ——The supervisor likes to 
think of observation reports as aids 
to better teaching. Fundamentally, 
however, the reports are official 
estimates of the teacher’s fitness to 
remain in service. In evaluating his 
teachers, therefore, a supervisor 
should try to look for those broad 
fundamentals which make for effec- 
tive teaching: specific aim, sound 
scholarship, good questioning, ade- 
quate interest, thoughtful response. 
Criticism should strike at these 
fundamentals; minor flaws deserve, 
at best, a passing mention. Sugges- 
tions must be practical and worka- 
ble. 

A good supervisor gives judi- 
cious praise —Teachers would like 
to hear their supervisor say occa- 
sionally: “That was a nice job you 
did, Miss Smith,” or ‘Pupils keep 
telling me they like to be in your 
class, Mr. Brown.” Such statements 
make a teacher’s morale soar im- 
measurably; they give him a sense 
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of achievement and a conviction 
that teaching, after all, is a reward- 
ing experience. 

A good supervisor helps fight 
his teachers’ battles. — Because 
school problems are basically com- 
munity problems, teachers expect 
their supervisors to interpret these 
problems to the community. In 
teachers’ eyes, one measure of a 
supervisor's worth is the extent to 
which he is prepared to stand by 
them to help achieve their own 
legitimate needs and to secure con- 
ditions which make for better 


teaching. 
A good supervisor has a healthy 
scepticism. — Even as the super- 


visor is conscious of the limitations 
of his teachers, he must be con- 
scious of his own. The omniscience 
manifested by some supervisors is 
predicated on the belief that super- 
vision is a science, that supervisors 
have mastered this science, and that 
they can apply its principles pre- 
cisely and objectively to an analyti- 
cal criticism of classroom lessons 
and procedures. The supervisor 
who analyzes his own attitudes and 
judgments, however, will have to 
admit that his criticisms of teachers 
are partly subjective evaluations. He 
will abandon the idea that there is 
only one way to teach—his own— 
and will welcome and appreciate 
the diversity in personality, point 
of view, and pedagogic outlook of 
his teachers. He will realize, further, 
that students can be immeasurably 
benefited by the absence of peda- 
gogic inbreeding. 

A good supervisor is a likable 
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human being. — The key to good 
supervision is not to be sought only 
in the latest textbooks. It is to be 
found also in the heart of the super- 
visor. The good supervisor is one 
who has gained the confidence and 
goodwill of his teachers and has 


established a rapport with them 
which makes it unnecessary for 
them to watch doors, to dread inter. 
views, to conceal classroom occur. 
rences, to be uncomfortable in his 
presence, or to wish they had chosen 
some other career. 


The Lady with the Squirrels 


A LENDING library of live animals 
plus a magnificent collection of 
nature slides add spice to science 
teaching in the elementary schools 
of New Castle. Keeper of the 
treasures is Miss Edna Banta, school 
science consultant, who came from 
McCormick’s Creek State Park, 
where, as head naturalist, her work 
had been largely teaching. 

When she came to New Castle 
to develop an elementary science 
program, Miss Banta brought close 
to 900 slides of birds, flowers, ani- 
mals, and views of state parks, most 
of which she had photographed 
herself. She brought also the idea 
for a “‘live library.” The library 
now includes a red squirrel named 
Barbara and a black rabbit named 
Inky. Teachers may request a pet 
or a slide-showing when it fits into 
their work. A first-grade class bor- 
rowed Barbara for a few weeks and 
also a white rat belonging to the 
second grade. When Miss Banta 
came with her slides to visit the 
class, the children quickly recog- 
nized pictures of Barbara. 

Sliding a picture of a grey squir- 


rel into the projector, Miss Banta 
asked, “How do you know this 
isn’t Barbara?” The children made 
surprisingly sharp observations, and 
then did the same for pictures of F 
chipmunks, ground hogs, young [7 
foxes, raccoons, and possums. Not f 
facts, but the trick of observing, is | 
what Miss Banta tries to teach. } 

Other New Castle teachers con- | 
duct “nature study trips.” The chil- 7 
dren bring in specimens, take a 
study period to find answers to 
questions that arise, and then have 
a report period. When the teacher 
says, “I don’t know,” and research 
fails to yield an answer, sometimes 
Miss Banta can recommend another 
book. 

Younger children take “tree 
walks” and bring back leaves and J 
seeds. For the very young, just | 
learning to observe, a seed collec: 
tion is labeled only: ‘Seeds are 
different.” Bird walks are populat. 
Parents have become so interested 
that they ask for books to help 
them identify birds in the garden 
for the children.—Reported from 
the Indiana Teacher. 
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Sue publication, in 1897, of 
Joseph M. Rice’s articles on ‘The 
Futility of the Spelling Grind,” is 
usually taken as the beginning of 
the modern movement for the ob- 
jective study of education. The 
| crucial issue then was whether 
santa learning in the formal subjects 
this § would suffer if new subjects were 
nade introduced. The opinions of the 
,and | most experienced varied on the 
sof |) question, and Rice set out to settle 
oung | the argument by studying one of 
Not F of the formal subjects (spelling) to 
8; 1s | see whether it suffered in those 
h. schools which devoted less time to 
con- ‘ it. 
chi | — Rice’s study extended over 16 
ke 2) months in which he made three 
s 0 § tests and examined nearly 33,000 
a children. Then, as best one might 
achet 





without intelligence tests and re- 
earch fined measures of socio-economic 
més § status, he analyzed his data with 
othet § respect to the factors of heredity, 
age, and environment and found 
“tree § they apparently were not different 
and (or consistent) enough from one 
jut § grade and school to another to 
ollec- § produce significant differences. Con- 
} ate B sequently there was but one con- 
ula. § clusion for him: differences in 
ested spelling ability (i.e., in the averages 
help § of classes) were not due to external 
irden factors; they were not due to dif- 
from § ferences in the amount of time 
spent in teaching; they must be due 










Fifty Years of Objective Measurement and 
Research in Education 
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to differences in the quality of 
teaching. 

Professional educators roundly 
denounced and generally rejected 
his conclusions and his methods. 
Was he not emphasizing the merely 
mechanical outcomes of education 
to the complete neglect of char- 
acter ? 

We thus had started a definite 
cleavage between two ways of 
thinking: between a way which 
centers its attention on the fact that 
we cannot measure everything in 
educational growth and infers that 
it is wrong to measure any narrow 
aspect; and a way which centers 
attention on the fact that obviously 
some things in educational out- 
comes can be measured and infers 
that we will be further along if 
we measure what we can. 

For 20 years educational meas- 
urement hung in the balance. The 
first decade after 1897 was one of 
incubation—the intelligence _ test 
germinated in Binet’s mind and the 
achievement test in Thorndike’s. 
The second decade included the 
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actual appearance of early standard- 
ized tests and the fight to get them 
accepted. Tests were employed for 
the first time in the survey of the 
City of New York, 1911-13. But 
there was continued strong objec- 
tion to the use of these new tests. 

In 1915, at a debate at the Na- 
tional Council of Education meet- 
ing, enough leaders in educational 
thinking defended the new tests 
that it became respectable for prac- 
ticing educators to use them. At 
this same meeting the American 
Educational Research Association 
was born. 

Thorndike’s famous dictum: “If 
a thing exists, it exists in some 
amount; and if it exists in some 
amount, it can be measured,” was 
made at this time. His statement, 
although it needs much qualifying 
and careful interpretation, served as 
a stimulating thought for the infant 
movement. 

The period from 1917-26 was 
one of rapid expansion. The war 
provided a large opportunity for 
the employment of the new tests, 
especially intelligence tests, and 
gave a tremendous boost to the 
movement. In 1919 test materials 
first began to be issued by com- 
mercial publishers. The publication 
of extended bibliographies of tests 
indicates they had become numer- 
ous, and a number of measurement 
texts appeared. 

The formal (statistical) study of 
the objective tests was pursued with 
considerable vigor. Present-day 
workers would raise their eyebrows 
about employing the completion 
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tests as a criterion for all other 
objective tests and for essay tests as 
well. Too, many of the questions 
asked then were naive, but asking 
simple and mechanical and ill. 
adapted questions is characteristic 
of early research in any field. 


MEASUREMENT TAKES NEW Forms 


During the thirties the Coopera- 
tive Test Service began publishing 
a large number of comparable 
forms of a variety of tests; Buros 
began publication of test reviews; 
new batteries appeared; personality 
and other tests became numerous; 
we began hearing about the Rohtr- 
schach test and other projective 
techniques. Broader objectives were 
beginning to be recognized and 
tests were adapted to them. Three 
large evaluative studies were made, 
including the revision of standards 
or criterions for accrediting both 
high schools and higher institu- 
tions and the Eight-Year Study. 

Ralph W. Tyler, with his em- 
phasis on the conception of evaly- 
ation, and under the impetus of the 
Eight-Year Study, threw into pet: 
spective much of the narrowness 
of common notions of testing. The 
objectives of education became the 


center of interest in formulating 7 


tests and evaluation procedures, and 
the test became only one instrument 
among many. This movement was 


a reflection in the appraisal field § 


of the basic work in the curriculum 
field which had been under waj 
for some time. 

The work of the evaluation staf 
in the Eight-Year Study was notable 
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for its specific, analytical character; 
but its core ideas were still those 
of measurement. Evaluation means 
more than the multiplication of 
measurements; it means basically 
the substitution of a value scale for 
a measurement scale. A recognition 
of the full significance of “‘evalua- 
tion” suggests several decades of 








further exploration and develop- 
ment. Meanwhile we should be 
cautious about assuming that 
“more” of any trait means “better,” 
or that any specific measurement 
is necessarily synonymous with “‘de- 
sirable.” 

Tests were used extensively dur- 
ing the second war period. The 
emphasis on selection and classifi- 
cation testing particularly will un- 
questionably have a large effect on 
testing in industry. Partly because 
of having faced practical problems, 
measurement workers are now dis- 
cussing validity in more frank and 
realistic terms. Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement, which be- 
gan publication in 1941, afforded a 
new medium for both practical and 
theoretical developments. 

Factor analysis began in the 
thirties to make itself felt in the 
construction of intelligence tests 
and to a lesser degree in the anal- 
ysis of personality and achievement 









tests. Perhaps no recent develop- 
ment illustrates more aptly and 
fully the effect of initial assump- 
tions (predilections as to the nature 
of ability) in determining the re- 
sults with which one ends. Never- 
theless, in spite of the qualified ex- 
istence of factors, the method may 
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help to produce more homogeneous 
tests. 


How HAVE WE PROFITED FROM THE 
MEASUREMENT MOVEMENT? 


If we had no such measure- 
ments, we would not have much of 
our current scientific work in edu- 
cation. To be sure, we would have 
counting, and we could therefore 
have that research based on discrete 
objects or occurrences. This would 
include some studies in psychology, 
laboratory studies of reading, 
studies generally in the field of ad- 
ministration, public-opinion polls, 
questionnaire studies, and so on. 
And there has been respectable 
theory developed in the counting - 
field, but studies in these fields take 
on new dimensions when measure- 
ment is added. 

Intelligence tests contribute ma- 
terially to our growing understand- 
ing of the nature of human be- 
havior, of the development of men- 
tality and of its complex aspects. 
We may find that intelligence is 
not what we thought it—our notion 
of it has undergone changes in 50 
years and may be expected to 
change further. As for achieve- 
ment tests, we have always had 
them; but the older forms did not 
develop a science of education nor 
the practice of education. The in- 
struments are not perfect, but how 
much would we know, without ob- 
jective achievement tests, about 
individual differences, diagnosis, 
guidance, transfer of training, and 
other practical and theoretical 
areas? 
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EDUCATIONAL USEs OF ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS 


We still do not have answers to 
apparently simple questions con- 
cerning what to do with measure- 
ments. For example, to what extent 
should teachers discount, magnify, 
or disregard results of objective 
tests when marking pupils? To 
what extent is it desirable to exer- 
cise the control over teaching and 
the curriculum which city, state, and 
regional testing programs place 
within administrative power? For 
educational practice the answers to 
such philosophical questions as 
these far outweigh the technical 
improvement of the testing instru- 
ments themselves, even though the 
more narrowly technical workers 
will say such problems do not come 
within their purview. 

What Rice started was a certain 
use of measurement—generalized 
answers to basic questions—or re- 
search. The particular form in 
which we have developed measure- 
ment and the criterions we have de- 
veloped for it have greatly furthered 
research; so far as instruction is 
concerned, this pattern of inter- 
ests and standards has left our mod- 
ern commercial tests pretty much 
open to the original objections 
against Rice’s testing. Not all of 
our standardized tests put together 
furnish an adequate goal for the 
guidance of teachers. 


PROGRESS IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


We cannot essay even a fair out- 
line of the history of the larger field 
of research; the work has been too 
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broad and too vast. There are nu- 
merous histories of research in many 
individual fields. The writer be 
lieves that the best account combin- 
ing historical perspective with what 
we have at the present time in the 
way of educational science and ap- 
plications is to be found in the 
Thirty-Seventh Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of 
Education. 

The only way in which research 
workers can get an understanding 
of what has been done is to peruse 
issues of the Review of Education- 
al Research; both research workers 
and educators in general will get a 
remarkably helpful acquaintance 
with what has been done through 
the Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search. 

But the greatest contributions of 
research are the broader ones, less 
obvious and less immediate. Re- 
search contributes to the democratic 
spirit. It shifts the center of gravity 
of one’s thinking—an issue becomes 
less who is right and more what is 
right. Thus the whole structure of 
authority is altered, and a new 
frame of reference is introduced. 


Where the spirit of inquiry, full | 


and frank and free is in the ai, 
there one’s freedom is secure. Re 
search is often slow, and its te 
sults are many times conflicting. But 


even its tentative findings enjoy | 


more confidence than a leader's 
Research | 


guess or arbitrariness. 


offers hope for improvement; it | 
stimulates and sharpens a vast > 
amount of thinking. Research cre f 
ates a rational universe. 
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Teaching Conservation in Elementary Schools 


FRANK H. GORMAN 
In Social Education 


be 3 HROUGHOUT most of its 
history, the United States has been 
a land of seemingly inexhaustible 
natural resources. Today, however, 
the picture has changed. Natural 
resources have been so exploited 
that the continued high level of 
American life depends, in consider- 
able measure, on the intelligence we 
exercise in dealing with conser- 
vation problems. 

Consequently it is important that 
children acquire certain basic under- 
standings and attitudes related to 
conservation problems. They should 
be taught to appreciate that a 
nation’s prosperity, economic stabil- 
ity, and cultural advancement are 
gteatly influenced by its supply of 
natural and human resources; they 
should be helped to realize the part 
that natural resources play in 
furnishing the necessities of life 
and in contributing to the esthetic 
and recreational life. They should 
be made aware of the extent to 
which the soil, forests, minerals, 
water supply, and wild life have 
been depleted and unwisely exploit- 
ed and the human resources mis- 
managed. They should know what 
factors have been responsible for 
this loss and how the situation can 
be corrected. Children should be 
taught that conservation is signifi- 
cant to their own future, that it is 
their social responsibility to pre- 
serve for others the things that have 
contributed to their own welfare. 
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CONSERVATION DEFINED 

In a broad sense, conservation 
involves the preservation, restora- 
tion, and management of natural 
and human resources so that men 
may live on a higher intellectual 
and spiritual plane. 

Preservation. — Saving what we 
have is the first task in conservation. 
Forests should be carefully protected 
from fire and should be used only 
as freely as they can be renewed; 
preservation of the soil consists in 
not allowing erosion to occur more 
rapidly than the soil is being 
formed and in not depleting it of 
essential plant-food ‘elements. Min- 
eral deposits may be preserved by 
reducing the waste in mining and 
extracting; by refraining from using 
mineral deposits for purposes in 
which they are destroyed in a single 
service and in ways that make them 
deteriorate rapidly. 

Restoration. — Many deforested 
areas can and are being restored by 
planting; much soil can be replen- 
ished by stoppage of erosion, the 
addition of fertilizer, and planting 
noncultivable crops that are not 
removed, Wildlife that is not too 
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nearly exterminated may be restored 
by providing the proper environ- 
ment and protection from greedy 
hunters and “nature lovers.” The 
available water supply may be 
restored by taking measures to 
reduce the runoff. Terracing, dig- 
ging ponds, building dams in 
streams, and returning lands to 
grass and forest are among the 
means used to restore the water 
table. Human resources need no 
restoration, but the welfare of the 
nation depends on conditions that 
make it possible for people to rear 
and educate the number of children 
they desire. 

Management. — This means 
maintaining basic supplies of renew- 
able resources and utilizing or har- 
vesting only those surpluses that are 
produced from the foundation 
supplies. Handling and controlling 
resources in a way that will insure 
the most effective use is the most 
important element in conservation. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


Because safety education is a 
phase of human conservation it 
merits heavy emphasis in the 
elementary social-studies program. 
Accidents kill one out of three 
school-age children who die. But 
even more important than helping 
to save children from accidents is 
teaching them how to meet the 
hazards they will meet after they 
leave the supervision of the ele- 
mentary school. The social-studies 
program should teach the children 
that accidents have causes that can 
be controlled, and consequently 
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their own safety and that of others 
depends on their conduct in the 
presence of danger and in their 
efforts to maintain a safe environ- 
ment. The social-studies program 
should teach the child that safety 
makes it possible to enjoy new 
experiences with a minimum of 
risk. The social studies should pro. 
mote habits of carefulness and 
obedience to safety rules. 


PRINCIPLES OF INSTRUCTION IN 
CONSERVATION 


Conservation education logically 
belongs to and should permeate 
all parts of the social-studies 
program. 

In order that conservation knoul. 
edge and practice may be mon 
meaningful and functional, ii 
should be given in an active leam. 
ing situation where pupils recognit 
their need. Children appreciate the 
value of protecting soil from 
erosion when they see the seeds 
they have planted washed from 
their beds by a dashing rain, The 
are interested in traffic safety when 
they encounter hazards in crossing 
streets on their way to and from 
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school. It is naturally best that the 
problems or interests considered it f 
conservation education be those th! 
arise in the children’s own activities 7 
but they may well be introduced hy 
the teacher and accepted wholeheatt 
edly by the pupil. 

Conservation information shoul 
be presented through such means 
vivid, meaningful demonstration 
audio-visual aids, dramatization, 
pupil-conducted projects, and gro 
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discussions. The opportunity to 
observe and participate in concrete 
studies and to exchange experiences 
and impressions relative to conser- 
vation problems and activities is 
the surest means of developing 
correct understanding by the chil- 
dren. 

Learning should be evaluated in 
terms of improvement in behavior 
and attitudes. How the child con- 
tinues to act and feel toward wild- 
life preservation or toward the 
practice of safety in the home and 
on the street and playground is the 
result that really counts. All teach- 
ing should utilize techniques that 
lead to continued growth in self- 
initiation and maintenance of con- 
servation practices. 

INTEGRATION WITH THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

Conservation work is related to 
the social-studies program in almost 
countless ways. Here are suggestions 
for integrating it with some fre- 
quently taught units in the elemen- 
tary school. 

Living at home and at school 
(kindergarten and grade one). (1) 
The children can, as a result of 
group discussion, formulate rules 
for saving fuel, water, electricity, 
food, clothing, toys, and equipment. 
(2) Children can also list the 
hazards in the home and school and 
formulate or practice ways of avoid- 
ing or meeting hazardous situations. 


i an who have 


The house we live in (grades 
three and four). The children 
might: (1) Make a study of the 
materials used in houses, with 
attention to the abundance or scar- 
city of these materials. (2) Make 
a study of materials with attention 
to durability, insulating value, cost, 
and attractiveness of such materials, 
(3) Make a survey of hazards in 
the structure and utilization of 
houses and their equipment, includ- 
ing such things as placement of 
electrical outlets, presence of stair 
rails, placement of steps, location 
and quality of heating equipment, 
plumbing, lighting fixtures, etc. 
A checklist scoring their own houses 
could be prepared. (4) Make a 
study of some of the government 
regulations for building. 

Living in various regions of the 
United States (grades five and six). 
Children in the middle grades 
might: (1) Study the problems of 
preservation, restoration, and man- 
agement of wildlife, soil, water, 
minerals, etc., in their own region. 
(2) Prepare maps or charts show- 
ing the present area of productive 
soils in the United States in con- 
trast with that of 25 or 50 years 
ago. (3) Study the industries and 
occupations of the region in which 
they live, with emphasis on the 
dangers of these occupations and 
the measures taken to protect work- 
ers from them. 


completed driver-education 


courses in high school are responsible for only half as 
many accidents as those without training, says the South 


Dakota Education Association Journal. 








In Occupations 


P ART-TIME jobs or summer 
jobs are by no means a panacea for 
maladjustment. Nevertheless, we 
are finding that work can effect 
many desirable changes that neither 
the home nor school can bring 
about in a boy. And for every boy, 
maladjusted or not, the part-time 
job can be the means to many 
ends—social, physical, vocational, 
personality, and character develop- 
ment. 

Manny Ramez, a Puerto Rican 
boy, was normal mentally and 
physically; but on account of his 
language difficulty, he was approxi- 
mately two years retarded in school. 
His attitude toward school was 
more or less ‘“‘what’s the use?” and 
he began to play truant, first a day 
at a time, later several days each 
week. School authorities referred 
him to the Big Brothers for guid- 
ance and supervision. 

So we helped Manny get an 
office-boy job with the New York 
purchasing agency of a South 
American country. The job was 
“made to order” for him. For ex- 
ample, his ability to read and write 
Spanish was a vocational asset. 
Since most of the agency’s business 
was conducted in both languages, 
Manny’s English vocabulary in- 
creased and his pronunciation im- 
proved. 

The job also convinced — 
of the importance of further edu- 
cation. Observing that most jobs in 


Part-Time Job Values for the Maladjusted Boy 


RUSSELL J. FORNWALT 
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the business world require special [ 
training, Manny returned to school 
in the fall and attended regularly. J 
He even accepted our suggestion 
that he brush up on reading and f 
arithmetic in his spare time. j 
At the age of 14, Carl Ellis had 
not yet learned to comb his hair; 
he seldom applied soap and water 
to his face. A member of a large 
family, he needed clothes badly and 
his mother was sickly. Therefore 
it was essential for him to work. 
After telling Carl to get “slicked 
up” a bit, we sent him to a pt 
shop for part-time employment. He 
was hired and soon his personal 
appearance began to take a turn for 
the better. Since people would not f 
buy pets unless they were clean, 
the boy realized the need for clean- 
liness. 
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KEEPING THE Boys BUSY 








While the principal aim of the |) 
boy who wants part-time employ: | 
ment is usually to earn as much | 
money as he can, our objective if 
threefold. In the first place, a boy 3 
at work has less time for the strett § 
corner. There are not enough te 
reation centers and boys’ clubs t 
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accommodate every boy and most 
boys are not prepared to use their 
free time wisely. Hence boys should 
be encouraged to spend their sum- 
mers and their after-school time in 
some vocational experience. 

Second, we aim to relate a boy’s 
part-time job to his vocational am- 
bition. Furthermore, we observe 
that in many cases boys form occu- 
pational goals as a result of their 
part-time work. Johnny Black, for 
instance, developed a keen interest 
in books as a result of working 
part time for a large mail-order 
book company. Now he is thinking 
of going to college to take a course 
in librarianship; and even if he 
does not go to college, he has an 
opportunity to grow into a fine 
position with his present firm. 
Johnny is fortunate in having a 
very understanding employer, and 
he is learning a great deal about 
the book business. 

Our third objective is the devel- 
opment of the boy’s character and 
personality. Often the values of a 
job for a boy are bound up with 
the attitude and interest of the em- 
ployer, and employers are generally 
most cooperative. Many tell us that 
they derive great satisfaction from 
helping a maladjusted boy. 

Several boys improved their man- 
ners and their posture by working 
as theater ushers. Setting type for 
bulletin-board name plates helped 
one lad to become more patient and 
accurate. 

Henry Williams, age 15, lost his 
tight hand in an ‘atomic bomb” 


PART-TIME JOB VALUES 
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experiment which he conducted in 
his own home. We secured an 
after-school job for Henry as office 
boy with a very sympathetic em- 
ployer. Henry has learned to oper- 
ate a monitor switchboard; he runs 
a mimeograph machine very effi- 
ciently; he files, sorts cards, and 
takes care of postage machines and 
mailing. Greater than the develop- 
ment of these simple job skills is 
the feeling of usefulness he has 
gained. Henry has decided to take 
a commercial course in high school. 


LEARNING THE EMPLOYMENT ROUTINE 


Even though a boy may not get 
the first job for which he applies, 
he learns a great deal by going 
through the employment routine. 
He becomes familiar with applica- 
tion forms and learns the meaning 
and importance of the social-se- 
curity and withholding taxes. 

In developing a program for the 
total adjustment of the so-called 
“problem boy,” we do not encour- 
age part-time work if we think it 
will interfere with his school or 
health. We urge the boy to remain 
in school as long as possible and 
to take full advantage of extra- 
curricular activities offered by the 
school and our own boys’ clubs. 
Before a boy obtains a working 
permit, he takes a physical examina- 
tion, which may mean that eyes or 
teeth must be taken care of first. 
Furthermore, we recommend that a 
boy give up a job if his school- 
marks suffer from working too 
many hours. 


ee HE competent administration 
of pupil-activity finances constitutes 
one of the important duties of the 
high-school administrator. Never- 
theless, in many schools there is 
very little financial administration 
of the various activities. Each or- 
ganization has its own peculiar 
method of raising, spending, and 
accounting for its finances; records 
and vouchers are difficult to ob- 
tain; and proper audits are impos- 
sible. Through carelessness or lack 
of integrity, thousands of dollars 
of these funds have disappeared 
annually. Some activities have gone 
bankrupt; other more prosperous 
organizations have squandered their 
balances. To make matters worse, 
young students have sometimes 
yielded to the temptation to which 
they have constantly been subjected 
and have misappropriated funds. 
Thus students have gone from the 
schools trained in lax and irrespon- 
sible methods of handling public 
funds. 

Ward G. Reeder says: “In spite 
of the fact that practically all [stu- 
dent} activities are financed by stu- 
dent fees and contributions and 
not by public funds, school officials 
should assume responsibility for 
supervising their accounts .... 
Without definite accounting, a 
legitimate expenditure of the funds 
cannot be assured, the reputations 


Better Administration of Pupil-Activity 
Finances 


MINARD W. STouT 
In the Bulletin of the NASSP 








Minard W. Stout is Principal of the ¥ 
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ant Professor of Education, Uni.) 
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National Association of Secondary. 
School Principals, XXXI (Decem- 
ber, 1947), 61-71. 
of the individuals who handle the 
funds are apt to be besmitched, 
and policies for the administration 
of various activities cannot be made 

and executed.” 

Corbitt tells of an instance in 
one rather small high school where 
the senior class used nearly one 
hundred dollars of student-activity 
funds in financing a one-day picnic | 
and all because there was not proptt 
financial administration in_ the 
school. W. Edward Laws says: “ln 
the first two schools that I served | 
as executive head, the board of ed: 
ucation had no knowledge of any | 
records being kept or reports being | 
made to them. In one case the 
former executive turned over to me 
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his personal check for the balanc 
of the extracurricular activity fund | 
vine In another case I found what |” 
was labeled an account book. It way) 
a composition book, but all th 
pages on which I suppose the ach 
counts had been kept were torn out 
and to find the balance in the schod 
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funds I had to go to the depository 
bank. The board of education knew 
nothing of the administering of 
these funds until bills amounting 
to over $850 came pouring into 
their office and a balance of only 
$43 was left to pay them.” 

H. D. Meyer and S. M. Edelman 
tell of an investigation which re- 
vealed that out of 20 organizations 
in a certain school, at least five kept 
their accounts on slips of paper and 
part of them were lost, making ac- 
counting impossible. Carmine found 
“the lack of uniformity of methods 
of internal accounting to exist in 
smaller and larger schools alike.” 
His study showed that the need 
for an adequate accounting system 
is the same regardless of the size 
of the school and the amount of 
money handled. Kampschroeder 
made a study of the accounting 
practices of 280 high schools in 
Kansas and has this to say: “.... 
small high schools in Kansas whose 
enrolments are 100 or less handle 
fairly large sums of money which 
are not handled in any business- 
like manner. There is no uniformity 
in (1) the official signing of the 
extracurricular activity checks, (2) 
the use of bank checks, (3) the use 
of a petty-cash fund, (4) the use of 
a centralized activity fund, (5) the 
payment of extracurricular activity 
accounts, (6) the use of an activity 
requisition and voucher, (7) the 
use of a budget, (8) the bonding 
of the activity treasurer, (9) the 
issuing of public financial state- 
ments, (10) putting the extracur- 
ticular activities fund on time de- 
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posit and using accrued interest, 
and (11) auditing extracurricular 
activity books.” 

Cramer brings out the point that 
“ordinarily emphasis is placed on 
the social and cultural aspects of 
high-school pupil organizations. 
The financial side is likely to be 
slighted until some pupil, either 
through carelessness or dishonesty, 
misuses the fund which has been 
entrusted to him. In such a case the 
school must censure itself for tol- 
erating slack business methods.” 
Jewett tells of a survey made by 
Fred F. Beach in which it was 
found that 46 percent of the 
common-school-district treasurers in 
New York State either kept no rec- 
ords or relied on their checkbooks 
for a record of receipts and ex- 
penditures; 350 kept the school 
funds on their persons, in their 
homes, or in their places of busi- 
ness; and 350 mixed school funds 
with their private funds. 

As early as 1911, A. W. Stamper 
pointed out the danger of permit- 
ting pupil organizations to go un- 
supervised and presented a plan of 
auditing accounts with forms and 
instructions to be used. Arthur B. 
Moehlman called attention to the 
fact that the nonacademic ‘activities 
in the high schools were increasing 
steadily. He presented a detailed 
plan by which Detroit had for three 
years handled internal accounts in 
the high schools. In 1926 the Los 
Angeles City School District pub- 
lished its bulletin No. 140, Rules 
for Conducting Student Body Fi- 


nances. 
























Much has been written about the 
administration of pupil-activity fi- 
nances in the past thirty-odd years. 
All of it has stressed the need for 
developing and practicing sound 
business principles in handling 
these funds. Yet one is constantly 
learning of high-school adminis- 
trators getting into serious difficulty 
because they do not have a good 
program for administering their ac- 
tivity monies. A short time ago a 
principal who had long been re- 
garded by his associates as one of 
the best in the profession left the 
large high school where he had 
served several years. Following his 
departure the activity fund of the 
school was audited. Because some 
money could not be accounted for, 
he was brought back to the city, 
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indicted, and tried in court. Even 
though he was found not guilty, 
this experience was exceedingly 
harmful to him and to the school, 

A well-known midwestern ad- 
ministrator recently was accused of 
stealing approximately $2000 from 
the school’s activity fund. He was 
arrested, tried, found guilty, and 
was sentenced to jail until he was 
able to raise the money he was ac- 
cused of taking. This man had 
many friends who believed him in- 
nocent, but he did not have the 
necessary records to show where the 
money had gone. Thus a promising 
career in school administration was 
cut short. Many men administering 
high schools today would meet the 
same fate if someone happened to 
ask: ““Where has the money gone?” 





We Must Develop Human Resources - - 


‘“. ... WHAT the American teachers teach in this country 
to our children now and next year and the next year will 
have as much to do with what is going to happen in this 
world as any other single decision made. 

*“The Marshall plan is important, but unless American 
teachers can come to an understanding that there is some- 
thing bigger in education than reading, writing, and arith- 
metic and the accomplishment of certain facts or areas of 
skill, then we are frittering away our time. 

“Unless we can match what we do with and for the world 
in political leadership and in furnishing the tools for re- 
covery, unless we match that contribution with a concept 
of public education that will raise citizenship to the world 
level, many of us here will live to see the steady encroach- 
ment of other kinds of belief contrary to ours—beliefs 
probably leading to conflict and the extermination of life as 
we know it in many areas of the world.”—Willard E. Gos- 
lin, in the Minnesota Journal of Education. 
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Higher Education in Germany 


ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 
In the Journal of Higher Education 


Most of the German univer- 
sities opened in the spring of 1946; 
by the spring of 1947 all of them 
were operating with overflow enrol- 
ments and less than one in five 
qualified applicants could be ac- 
cepted. Every German university in 
the three western zones now has an 
enrolment from 50 to 500 percent 
greater than before the war 
although schools are understaffed 
and, in most cases, their buildings 
have been badly damaged. The 
increase is due to three causes: (1) 
There is a ten-year backlog of 
students. (2) Money is relatively 
plentiful and there are few ways to 
spend it except for a few items at 
black-market prices. (3) There are 
few attractive alternatives to college 
attendance for young people today. 
Retail business is almost dead; 
industry is operating at one-third 
to one-half its prewar level. 

The problem of student selection 
is being met by raising entrance 
standards and establishing crite- 
rions for dropping students who are 
not doing satisfactory work. There 
is some talk of using tests of the 
American type, but so far no one 
has ventured in this direction. 

There is also a much-disputed 
selective procedure used in the 
universities in the Soviet zone. In 
the University of Berlin, for 
example, a committee which in- 
cludes trade-union and _political- 
party representatives in addition to 
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those of the faculty, interviews the 
prospective student concerning his 
family background and his political 
affiliations. Since so few new appli- 
cants can be admitted, there is much 
criticism of the selection procedures 
of all universities, but in Berlin it 
takes the form of charges that peo- 
ple with communistic leanings are 
favored for admission. The univer- 
sity officials argue that no personal 
favoritism is being shown but that 
a policy which has generally been 
adopted by the occupying powers 
is being implemented, namely, that 
the proportion of students from 
families in the lower economic 
levels should be increased. Nine 
percent of the total student body of 
the University of Berlin comes from 
workers’ homes, while 31 percent 
of those enrolled in the School of 
Pedagogy come from workers’ 
homes. In order to admit such a 
large proportion from working-class 
homes, the university has created a 
two-year preparatory school for 
those who have not attended 
secondary school. 

The present-day student body of 
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the German universities differs from 
the prewar student body in much 
the same way as does the American 
student body. Students are older and 


many of them are married. The- 


proportion of women students is 
about 20 to 25 percent. About one- 
fourth of the male students were 
wounded during the war. Students 
who have been active in Nazi 
organizations or in certain categories 
of the army are limited to 10 per- 
cent. However, there seem to be no 
particular limitations on the number 
of army officers. Only 6 percent of 
the’ men had never been in the 
armed services. 

In the 10 universities from which 
the writer secured data, the number 
of children of semi-skilled and 
unskilled workers varied from 2 to 
4 percent; 3 to 8 percent are the 
children of farmers. The over- 
whelming majority are children of 
middle-class business and pro- 
fessional people. Practically all 
workers’ children go to elementary 
school and are not eligible for 
entrance into the university. There- 
fore, to the extent that it is desirable 
to increase the proportion of stu- 
dents from workers’ homes immedi- 
ately, some provision will have to 
be made to admit students who 
have not attended secondary school. 

The writer's experience at Heidel- 
berg, home of the “Student Prince,” 
illustrates how student life has 
changed. The dining hall there 
seats about a thousand. Students 
lined up to be served, cafeteria 
fashion, with a choice of two dishes. 
One, a meat stew with potatoes, 
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contained a small piece of beef 
which represented half the weekly 
meat ration and thus could be 
chosen only twice a week. The other 
dish was a sour concoction of 
stewed cucumbers and flour paste, 
without fat or seasoning, and three 
green potatoes boiled in their 
jackets. It was the only hot meal of 
the day; it represented two-thirds of 
the energy intake. The students ate 
in stolid silence, cleaning up the 
last spot of sour gravy carefully. 
Then they silently rose and gave 
their places to another thousand. 

The Heidelberg student-welfare 
organization has drawn up a list 
of the most pressing needs of the 
students. Leather for shoe soles 
heads this list, followed by men’s 
trousers, underwear, pencils, and 
25 sheets of paper per student. 
Books are so scarce that they are 
largely disappearing from the free 
market. 

Four universities were essentially 
undamaged by air raids, but the 
physical plants are sadly run down, 
The remaining universities are from 
50 to 80 percent destroyed. All of 
them require each student to con- 
tribute a minimum of about 10 
days a semester to clearing away 
rubble and to reconstruction. Several 
universities require the prospective 
student to work in the “building 
brigade” for several months before 
he is permitted to attend classes. 
The engineering school at Stuttgatt, 
needing bricks for reconstruction, 
sent students to help with their 
manufacture. The school secured 
more than it needed and traded the 
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excess for cement and other build- 
ing materials. 

Denazification hit the universities 
hard because the faculty members 
were state employes and because, 
after 1937, it was practically im- 
possible to hold a position without 
being nominally a member of the 
Nazi party. When the universities 
reopened, men were disqualified 


for teaching until they could prove™ 


to a denazification tribunal that 
they had joined the party under 
duress. Quite a number of men have 
been reinstated. However, the 
typical faculty now consists of a 
large group of men over 60, a 
similar group of assistants and do- 
cents under 35, and a very thin 
distribution of professors between 
35 and 60. A great many men who 
have reached retirement age are 
still carrying a full teaching load. 
In all cases the size of the faculty 
is less than before the war. 

Certain changes are now in prog- 
ress. There has been a move to 
make the university accessible to 
children in the lower economic 
groups through reduction or elim- 
ination of tuition fees. This is being 
accompanied by changes in the 
lower-school systems to encourage 
the ablest children to enter and 
complete the secondary school re- 
gardless of economic status. 

The universities in the Soviet 
zone have established economics 


faculties or divisions somewhat 
analogous to American schools of 
business administration, which train 
students for work in government 
or private business. Although some- 
what similar training can be secured 
in some schools in the western 
zones, separate faculties have not 
been set up. 

Another change which has been 
more far-reaching in the Soviet zone 
than in the western zones is the 
establishment of faculties or schools 
of pedagogy. This is in response 
to a four-power directive that 
teacher training shall be raised to 
the level of university work. All 
universities in the Soviet zone now 
have pedagogical faculties. One 
university, Hamburg, in the British 
zone is starting to train teachers for 
elementary schools in an institute 
of pedagogy. None of the other 
universities has yet moved to meet 
this directive. 

Under the leadership of the older 
men who now dominate the facul- 
ties, the universities of the western 
zone have been reestablished es- 
sentially along the old lines. But 
in the next five or ten years the 
power will shift to a group of 
young men. It is they who will 
make the decision as to whether 
the emphasis will be on the classics 
and classical languages or on the 
present-day world — its political, 
economic, and social processes. 


be HE American zone of Germany, with 3,000,000 
school-age children, has 70 military government officials, 


including secretarial help, to direct educational activities. 








A Misuse of Group Tests of Intelligence 


D. A. WORCESTER 


In Educational and Psychological Measurement 


ws HE absurdity of giving a men- 
tal test involving reading to one 
who is deficient in reading and the 
great harm which is likely to result 
from such a practice should be 
obvious. Even on a group test of 
reading it is possible to make a 
score widely at variance with the 
facts. It should be stated categori- 
cally, perhaps, that no group test 
of any kind should be used unless 
there is provision for intensive, 
individual study of those who make 
low scores on it. 

A short time ago the writer 
helped analyze some of the reading 
problems occurring in a small 
school system in Nebraska. The first 
case was a boy 12 years and nine 
months of age who had obtained an 
IQ rating of 53 on the Henmon- 
Nelson Test of Mental Ability. The 
assumption was that he was having 
difficulty with his reading because 
of his low mental ability and he 
had been passed along to keep him 
nearer his chronological age group. 
The Iowa Silent Reading Test indi- 
cated a total grade equivalent of 
3.5 in reading, but there were some 
rather surprising scores on certain 
parts. In comprehension, for ex- 
ample, his score indicated a grade 
level of 5.4 and on paragraph 
comprehension the boy obtained a 
grade level of 6.7, rather high for 
one with an IQ of 53. 

It seemed wise to give this boy 
an individual mental test and on 
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the Stanford-Binet Test (Form L) 
his IQ was 78. It was noticed while 
giving the test that the boy’s lan- 
guage ability was about that of a 
10-year-old. As a further check, 
then, the Pintner-Paterson Scales 
were given. On these the boy at- 
tained a PQ of 98. Here was an 
individual who on three intelli- 
gence tests given within a few 
months of each other had ratings of 
53, 78, and 98, a variation of 45 
points. Although these scores are 
not equivalent, these differences are 
far greater than mere normal varia- 
tions among tests. 

The next step was to ask the boy 
to read aloud from those portions 
of the Iowa Silent Reading Test 
on which he had made scores equal 
to or better than his grade place- 
ment of 5. He could hardly read at 
all. He stumbled over the simplest 
words and was exceedingly slow in 
reading the few words he did 
know. We then asked the boy to 
read aloud some of the questions he 
had answered correctly. This he was 
almost wholly unable to do. Further- 
more, he had answered, and in 
many instances correctly, questions 
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based on material in paragraphs far 
beyond the point to which he had 
read during the original test. 

Additional questioning indicated 
that this lad had followed instruc- 
tions to put marks in certain spaces 
to indicate his choice of correct 
answers and by pure chance had 
attained scores giving him a much 
higher rating on certain of the tests 
than his true abilities warranted. 

His very low score on the 
Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental 
Ability was a result of his inability 
to read rather than of his low intel- 
ligence. Obviously it is not sure yet 
which of the three mental-ability 
scores was the nearest correct, but it 
seems likely that the true score lay 
somewhere between the IQ of 78 
on the Stanford-Binet and the PQ 
of 98 on the Pintner-Paterson. An 
examination of the boy’s social 
background and general experience 
revealed some good reasons for his 
poverty of language. 

The second boy referred for ex- 
amination was 10 years and two 
months old; he had a slight speech 
defect and had had poliomyelitis 
two or three years earlier. He was 
also a nonreader and had been 
given a Henmon-Nelson test on 
which he scored an IQ of 86. On 
the Stanford-Binet (Form L) this 
fellow showed an IQ of 115. His 
Stanford-Binet vocabulary level 
was two years beyond his chrono- 
logical age and in his conversation 
he exhibited unusual fluency and 
an excellent speaking vocabulary. 


However, he had not learned to 


recognize words he knew. This is 
another startling example of the 
inadequacy of the typical group test 
for a person with a serious reading 
defect. 

Recently, from a town of 50,000 
with an alert modern school system, 
there came two individuals—one 
whose school-record blank showed 
a Pintner General Ability Test 1Q 
of 64 and one a Henmon-Nelson 
IQ of 62. Both were referred as 
reading problems. The first pupil 
secured an IQ of 104, a difference 
of 40 points, on the Stanford-Binet 
Form M; the second attained a 
Stanford-Binet (Form L) IQ of 
90, a difference of 28 points. On 
each of these scores the Stanford- 
Binet rating was more likely to be 
truly representative of the real abil- 
ity of the individual than was that 
of the group test. 

Perhaps there is nothing new or 
startling in these results to psy- 
chologists or to those engaged in 
remedial reading. Group tests of 
mental ability are widely used and 
in many schools are given to all 
pupils and the results are referred 
to as an aid in solving educational 
problems. If a child is not learning 


, well and the intelligence test shows 


him to be of low mental ability, the 
tendency is to assume that the 
answer is known and that not much 
help can be given. It is apparent 
that many school people do not 
realize that the choice of a mental- 
ability test for any individual must 
be based on a knowledge of the 
circumstances surrounding his case. 
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Subvocalization Factor in the Improvement 
of Reading 


G. T. BUSWELL 
In the Elementary School Journal 


Pin. reading at the primary- 
grade level serves chiefly to show 
off the ability to pronounce words 
in sequence. Furthermore, early 
teaching of oral reading sets up the 
attitude that reading is basically a 
process of saying words rather than 
thinking meanings. In subsequent 
silent reading, then, the oral pro- 
nunciation of the words is merely 
suppressed into a subvocalization 
process which differs from oral 
reading only in that it is noiseless. 
Since the neuromuscular processes 
of speech require more time than 
the silent process of thinking the 
meaning, the possible advantages 
of superior methods of perception 
are defeated. The writer believes 
that superior reading ability will 
result if the initial instruction in 
the primary grades is mainly silent 
reading, stressing the direct asso- 
ciation between printed words and 
meaning, rather than the oral 
method, which associates the visual 
perception of the printed symbols 
with the saying of the words and 
not directly with meaning. 

The history of changes in meth- 
ods of teaching reading shows a 
striking parallel between prevailing 
psychological beliefs regarding the 
nature of learning and the practices 
used in the schools. The New Eng- 
land Primer was constructed in 
harmony with the view that learn- 
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ing was a summation process. Let- 
ters were the units of perception; 
syllables were the sum of theit 
letters; words, the sum of their syl- 
lables; sentences, the sum of their 
words. The findings of perceptual 
research have shown, however, that 
even large words can be recognized 
as wholes and that, with improved 
methods of teaching, the average 
span of recognition in silent read- 
ing can be two or more words. A 
reader may not even be aware of 
words as such but only of their 
fusion into a continuous fabric of 
meaning. 

In principle, the schools have 
rather generally accepted the idea 
that the basic process in reading is 
a direct association between the 
words as perceived and their fused 
meaning. The teaching of reading 
in the elementary school employs 
far more silent reading than was 
the case during the earlier period, 


and in most elementary schools the 
proportion of silent reading exper! [ 


ence now is much greater than for 


oral reading. The change, however, f 
was more superficial than many of f 
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its advocates presume. Silent reading 
may be carried on, and in many 
cases is carried on, by exactly the 
same psychological process as oral 
reading. The process of vocalization 
may be so far suppressed that no 
lip or throat movements are ob- 
servable, but the reader still is con- 
scious of reading word by word 
instead of being conscious of 
meaning only. 

EARLY TEACHING BY THE SILENT- 

READING METHOD 

In 1935 the public schools of 
Chicago developed a method of 
teaching silent reading as the sole 
method in grades I and II. Oral 
reading was not introduced until 
grade III. In the ensuing 10 years, 
more than 70,000 pupils learned to 
read by this method. 

In 1945 an appraisal of the re- 
sults was made. Four hundred and 
sixty-five pairs of pupils at the 
sixth-grade level were studied, one 
member of each pair having been 
taught in grades I and II by the 
silent-reading method and the other 
by the conventional mixture of 
silent and oral reading. These 
pupils were compared on the basis 
of scores on standardized reading 
tests, absence of lip movement, and 
acceleration or retardation. Com- 
parisons were also made for bright 
and dull children separately. The 
published results of this investiga- 
tion indicated a superiority for the 
silent-reading method in every one 
of the eight criterions used in the 
study. The silent-reading method 
did not eliminate lip movement in 
all cases, as it should have done, 
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but its superiority over the custom- 
ary method was unquestionable. 

The position of the writer at 
this point may be summed up as 
follows: The many published stud- 
ies of oral and silent reading agree 
that in silent reading the span of 
recognition, as indicated by the 
average number of words per fixa- 
tion, is markedly wider than in the 
case of oral reading. Likewise, the 
duration of fixations is notably 
shorter. The rate of oral reading 
averages approximately 175 words 
per minute at the adult level, 
whereas the rate of silent reading 
for similarly selected persons and 
materials averages approximately 
300 words per minute. The differ- 
ence in rate is due primarily to the 
slowing effect of the articulation 
process. Where subvocalization is 
suppressed, rate of reading is a 
function of rate of comprehension 
and rate of perception. Since the 
only purpose of silent reading is to 
comprehend, rate should be deter- 
mined primarily by ability to com- 
prehend. Rate of comprehension 
should not be restricted by inade- 
quate perceptual processes. 

As director of the Adult Reading 
Clinic of the University of Chicago, 
the writer has listened for five 
years to otherwise competent adults, 
more than half of them graduate 
or professional students, complain 
that because of a slow rate of read- 
ing, they were unable to keep pace 
with the amount of reading they 
should do. In a striking number of 
cases, tests showed their rate of 
silent reading was very close to 
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their rate of oral reading. Eye- 
movement records showed, for their 
silent reading, all the characteristics 
of oral reading; fixations on prac- 
tically every word and longer-than- 
average duration of fixations. The 
fact was that they were subvocal- 
izers, the victims of a method of 
teaching reading that fixed oral- 
reading habits first and so strongly 
that the later silent reading was 
only noiseless reading, showing 
none of the characteristics of effec- 
tive silent reading. 

There has long been a popular 
notion that, when comprehension in 
reading is low, the reader should 
be advised to read more slowly. 
Scientific evidence shows, however, 
that many slow readers have low 
comprehension because their rate of 
thinking is more rapid than their 
reading rate and consequently their 
minds wander. 

Of 234 ‘persons examined at the 
Adult Reading Clinic, the average 
rate of silent reading at the time 
of first examination was 200 words 
per minute. The average rate of 
oral reading for the same group on 
material of comparable difficulty 
was 172 words per minute. 

Forty-eight of these cases, how- 
ever, had an initial silent rate of 
below 160 words per minute, 
whereas 32 cases had an initial rate 
of 260 or more. The average rates 
for these two groups were, respec- 
tively, 138 and 290 words per min- 
ute, a difference of 152. However, 
the average comprehension scores 
for the two groups were only one 
point apart, the scores being, re- 
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spectively, 64 and 63, on a test 
with an accepted norm of 70. Rate | 
of reading was in no way indicative | 
of comprehension. ; 

The relationship of rate and 4 
comprehension may be indicated | 
equally well by using comprehen. 
sion as the base of grouping, ) 
Thirty-four of the 234 cases made 
comprehension scores below 55, 
while 36 had scores of 80 or above, 
The average comprehension score 
of the low group was 47; of the 
high group, 84. Yet the average 
rates of silent reading for these 
two groups were, respectively, 200 
and 199 words per minute. 

If rate of silent reading is divided 
by rate of oral reading, the result- 
ing quotient (silent-oral index) is 
a significant index of subvocaliza | 
tion. A quotient of 1.0 indicates } 
that the rates of oral and silent 
reading are the same. Indexes above 
1.0 indicate a superiority of silent 
rate. For the 48 slow readers just 
mentioned, the average silent-ori 
index was 1.0. Twenty-six of them 
actually read more rapidly orally 
than silently. 

Of the total group, forty-five had | 
a silent-oral index of 0.9 or below. | 
These persons were unquestionably | 
subvocalizers. At the other extreme [ 
were 53 cases with  silent-ora / 
indexes of 1.4 or above. The group 
of subvocalizers had an average 
silent rate of 153 words per minute | 
as compared with 261 for the othet | 
group. The average comprehension | 
score of the subvocalizers was 2 | 
points lower than that of the oppo | 
site group. : 
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During a training period of 20 
hours spread over four weeks, the 
subvocalizers raised their rate of 
silent reading by 114 words per 
minute, a gain of 75 percent, and 
at the same time increased their 
comprehension by 4 percent. The 
corrective exercises consisted pri- 
marily of perceptual training aimed 
at reducing subvocalization and in- 
creasing the reader’s perceptual 
ability. Lifelong handicap in read- 
ing ability is a sorry trade for the 
few occasions when primary-grade 
children may want to exhibit their 
oral-reading skill. 

By the use of techniques that 
gradually forced a rate of silent 
reading beyond that at which ar- 
ticulating is possible, most, but not 
all, of the clinic cases succeeded in 
setting up and fixing a perceptual 
pattern commensurate with a silent- 
reading process. The 234 subjects 
made an average gain of 54 percent 
in rate without loss in comprehen- 
sion. This gain in rate was accom- 
panied by an increase of 31 percent 
in span of recognition, as measured 
by the number of words read per 
fixation, and by a somewhat smaller 
improvement of 13 percent in aver- 
age duration of fixations. The diffi- 
culties of these people were pri- 
marily in perception rather than in 
comprehension of what was read. 

The advantages of complete free- 
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dom from subvocalization are less 
well illustrated by a clinic group 
than by those really competent 
readers who never have need of a 
reading clinic. There are people 
whose reading rates as well as their 
comprehension scores, are high. 
Silent-oral indexes of 3.0 and above 
are not infrequent. 

The customary average rate of 
reading nonfiction at the end of 
school instruction is 300 words per 
minute. Rates as low as 150 words 
are not uncommon, however. Above 
the average of 300 words per min- 
ute, subjects will be found who 
read nonfiction with comprehen- 
sion (not scanning) at six to eight 
hundred words per minute. In fields 
with which one is familiar and 
with due consideration for flexi- 
bility in terms of purpose and con- 
tent, there is little reason for con- 
tinuing to accept as satisfactory a 
rate of reading that is a product of 
considerable subvocalization and of 
perceptual habits much inferior to 
those known to be attainable. If 
schools can be persuaded to accept 
the fact that, in essence, reading is 
a process of thinking the meaning 
rather than of saying the words, 
the field will be clear for students 
in perceptual research to explore 
the limits of efficiency in percep- 
tion and the relation of such limits 
to comprehension. 


Teachers are people 
Perpetually yearning 
To meet one small boy 
Not allergic to learning. 


—San Francisco Teachers Journal. 















Reading Trends in 1947 


Mary C. TUOMEY 


In the ALA Bulletin 


he’ HE average American reader 
in 1947 was interested first and 
foremost in his personal problems, 
then in housing and business, and 
was a little concerned about inter- 
national troubles, according to re- 
sponses to the American Library 
Association’s questionnaire on read- 
ing trends. Circulation figures indi- 
cated that Americans were reading 
more than in former years, several 
libraries reporting increases as high 
as 50 to 100 percent over 1946. The 
average increase in circulation of 
children’s books was between 4 and 
5 percent. One library in Utah re- 
ported a 100 percent increase. Li- 
barians attribute the circulation rise 
to more abundant leisure time, the 
housing shortage, and a gradual 
return to home recreation. 
Psychology books were in tre- 
mendous demand. Librarians be- 
lieve this increased interest was 
caused not only by general world 
unrest and uncertainty, but also by 
the current popularization of psy- 
chiatry by the movies and radio 
and by increased emphasis on psy- 
chology in education courses. Doc- 
tors often prescribed books on pre- 
scription blanks much as_ they 
would a drug or sedative. The li- 
brarian in Ames, Iowa, where the 
trailer population is as large as the 
town population, said: “In-laws try- 
ing to live together in crowded 
quarters with neighbors’ children 
and dogs underfoot would drive 
anybody to psychology books.” 





Mary C. Tuomey is a member o 
the Public-Relations Staff of the 
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ported from the ALA Bulletin, 
XLII (February, 1948), 79-81. 








Librarians were concerned about 
the almost nonexistent public in- 
terest in atomic energy. Except for 
sporadic interest on the part of 
high-school and college students, 
the demand for books on atomic 
energy dwindled to practically noth- 
ing. Club and organization leaders 
were seriously concerned about the 
European Recovery Program and 
borrowed large quantities of ma- 
terial to supply background to their 
members. The average reader was 
either apathetic or ignorant of the 
issues involved. The _ business 
branches of several libraries, how- 
ever, report a heavy interest in ex- 
port statistics and the effect of the 
Marshall program on domestic sup- 
plies. 

The Taft-Hartley Labor Act ac- 


celerated a demand for information | 
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on labor relations. Both labor and | 
management officials are puzzled by | 


various turns of the law and need 
more background. 

The housing shortage and high 
cost of labor increased the demand 
for books on home building, repait, 


and redecoration. Housewives, tty: § 
ing to cut food costs, borrowed two | 
and three cookbooks at a time. Li | 
brarians reported a pronounced 
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interest in books on handicrafts as 
women continued to leave industry 
in large numbers. “Great Books” 
programs are gradually reawaken- 
ing an interest in the classics. Li- 
brarians attribute to worldwide un- 
rest and the feeling of instability 
the general public’s desire for more 
books on humor and recreation. 

The quest. for “Miss Hush” and 
radio-quiz programs such as “Dr. 
IQ” are increasing the demand for 
biographies. People living in loca- 
tions visited by the Freedom Train 
were interested in national docu- 
ments and historical fiction. 

The demand for travel books 
which was apparent in 1946 con- 
tinues strong. Apparently many 
war-deferred vacations are still 
being planned. South American 
countries are high on the list. 
Young married couples particularly 
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are interested in commercial oppor- 
tunities and living conditions in 
Latin America. 

War fiction lies practically un- 
touched on library shelves. Histor- 
ical fiction is widely read, both old 
and recent titles. Novels concerned 
with race and social problems are 
much in demand. This demand is 
particularly noticeable in areas 
where minority or underprivileged 
populations are small. Both indi- 
viduals and organizations are much 
more inclined to read about and 
discuss social problems if the situa- 
tion is removed from their area. 
Movies, as always, bring a flood of 
requests for whatever book may 
have been filmed. Mystery and 
western stories continue to hold 
their own, although one librarian 
remarked that Zane Grey seems to 
be ‘‘taking a back seat.” 


Other Times, Other Customs... 


“I HAVE noticed that (women) 
will read and believe anything that 
appears in print. I have surreptiti- 
ously studied the papers which they 
read for ‘Advice to Housekeepers.’ 
I can easily understand, after read- 
ing them, why women fail absolute- 
ly in their duties. It is a case of 
the blind leading the blind. The 
papers I refer to are entirely writ- 
ten by women, and women who ob- 
viously have no houses or husbands 
or families to look after, or they 
would not be writing newspaper 
articles. The writers of this ‘ad- 


vice’ which is so carefully perused, 
seem to regard the duties of wom- 
en from a no more serious point 
of view than how to make soup out 
of potato skins and a chop bone; 
how to trim a hat; how to mend 
gloves; and how to furnish a house 
out of old orange or cigar boxes, a 
few yards of cheap yellow gauze, 
and a bunch of dyed pampas grass 
—all of which is mess.”—The Do- 
mestic Blunders of Women by a 
Mere Man. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 1900, p. 7. Quoted 
by Practical Home Economics. 














The Interview Helps the Student 


LOUISE ROWLETT GROVER 
In the English Journal 


we HE interview, like a patent 
medicine, is good in practically any 
case. Entering students familiarize 
themselves with the school when 
they are sent out to interview stu- 
dent leaders or faculty advisers of 
student activities; they get ac- 
quainted with one another and gain 
“face” when they give oral reports 
before the class about interviews 
with interesting people. Juniors de- 
velop an interest in a vocation or 
career when they are sent among 
strangers to interview local leaders; 
they learn to make telephone ap- 
pointments, to be prompt, to pre- 
pare concise questions, to lead pur- 
poseful conversations, and to or- 
ganize material. Seniors who are 
learning to compile lengthy term 
papers get a fresh slant on their 
chosen subject if they interview an 
authority in tue field and quote 
him. 

Young people in Franklin’s day 
were apprenticed directly into 
trades or studied law or the pro- 
fessions under the immediate tute- 
lage of a firm where they were ex- 
pected to lend a hand with an ac- 
tual case. As office boy, printer's 
devil, or carpenter's assistant, they 
met people and learned the irasci- 
bility of human nature firsthand; 
they acquired a knowledge of the 
value of money; they learned to 
accept their own limitations early; 
their aspirations were in line with 
their possibilities. Today's student 
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learns much from books and from 
“outside activities,’ but he remains 
something of an impractical day- 
dreamer. He will tell you that he 
may become a war correspondent, 
but he scorns starting as a $17.50 
rewrite man and has no intention 
of giving up his leisure time to 
search out a story for the school 
paper. The girl will tell you she is 
going on the stage, but she does not 
see the importance of winning a 
part in the school play and it takes 
too much effort to memorize long 
speeches. 

The interview forces the student 
into practicality. The youngster who 
has interviewed a doctor working 
in a hospital or an engineer con- 
structing a dam grows less vague 
about his future plans. He will find 
a career that interests him and in- 
cidentally will learn how to climb 
the upward rungs, how much 
money has to be invested in his 
tuition, and how much time will 
be required to complete his train- 
ing. Meanwhile he is also forming 
“contacts.” 

Well handled, the interview is 
not just one assignment. First is 
the assignment in research. If the 
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person to be interviewed is suffi- 
ciently prominent, the student is 
sent out to study such references 
as Who’s Who, The Congressional 
Directory, Living Authors, etc. In 
any case, the student must familiar- 
ize himself with the nature of the 
man’s present duties, his social 
background, his religion, his poli- 
tics, his education, his family rela- 
tionships, his past positions, and his 
publications, in order to compose a 
set of intelligent questions to take 
to the appointment. 

The second assignment is to give 
an oral report which comes in lieu 
of the old-time newspaperman’s 
habit of talking over the story with 
his associates before actually writ- 
ing. The young reporter clarifies his 
information when he submits to 
questions from his classmates. He 
discovers what items are interesting 
and learns to eliminate the less in- 
teresting ones. 

A third assignment is writing the 
report. The student is taught to 
use the journalistic style, to tell the 
story in one lead sentence. Then 
he gives a sentence or two of de- 
scription of an idiosyncrasy or an 
arresting detail that characterizes 
the person, with a sentence or two 
that give the color of his office and 
staff background. In the following 
paragraphs he gives more quota- 
tions, interspersing descriptive 
phrases with the “he said’s.”” The 
young writer is taught to leave him- 
self out of the story and forget his 
own opinions. 

All these assignments help the 
student gain poise and selfassurance. 
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They make him observant of de- 
tails, of colors, of clothes, and of 
manners and voices. They force 
him to become conscious of what 
goes on around him. When inter- 
views are brought in, class periods 
become exciting and keenly inter- 
esting. The students conduct the 
recitations; they even write the 
textbooks. 

The rule is that no child can 
interview his own parent or a close 
relative, but he can make appoint- 
ments with them for his friends. 
The son of a psychiatrist, for ex- 
ample, chose to write on jazz, but 
he made appointments with his 
father for his friends. The child 
getting an interview is required to 
go to the place of business; he can- 
not get it at the home of the inter- 
viewee. Parents grow interested in 
the assignment and even recom- 
mend names of their friends. 
They talk about the assignment 
when they come to school on home- 
and-school days. Through the years 
they have submitted to interviews 
with later students. 

The writer’s experience writing 
interviews for the Salt Lake Trib- 
une helped ‘her to tell a student just 
where to go and how to get in. 
But the subjects she suggested 
never equaled in scope or impor- 
tance the ones the students man- 
aged on their own. 

The following assignments sam- 
ple the possibilities of any locality: 

1. Visit an official of the local 
government. 

2. Visit the local editor to see 
how material is gathered, how re- 





porting assignments are made, how 
copy is edited, and how papers are 
printed and distributed. 

3. Visit the local employment 
agency to talk about job openings, 
requirements, and dates of exami- 
nations. 

4. Interview a judge of the local 
court, the story to include a de- 
scription of a day’s proceedings in 
court. 

5. Interview the local chief of 
police about current crime prob- 
lems, juvenile delinquency, etc. 

6. Interview the local head of a 
charitable organization, the story 
to include a description of a soup 
kitchen, a flophouse, or a mission 
hall. 

7. Interview the local manager 
of a concert bureau. 

8. Interview the local president 
of a trade union about membership 
requirements, dues, protection, 
rules, wages; etc. 

9. Interview the president of the 
local Junior League, or some other 
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Two years ago the George Wash- 
ington High School in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., experimented with a 
double-period English-social stud- 
ies class, using historical fiction and 
biography instead of the regular 
social-studies text. The students be- 
came much interested in geography 
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local social arbiter, about compiling 
the local social register, etc. 

10. Visit the manager of the local 
zoo to ask how animals are ob- 
tained and trained, doctored when 
ill, etc. 

11. Interview the head of the 
commercial-art department of a 
local store about the training of 
artists, drawing layouts, writing 
captions, etc. 

12. Interview the manager of a 
factory concerning its processes of 
production. 

13. Interview the head of a local 
art gallery about the purchase of 
art exhibits, collections on exhibit, 
recent acquisitions, repairing and 
maintaining old paintings. 

14. Interview the head of the 
local library about recent acquisi- 
tions; handling books and exhibits; 
and valuable or unusual books in 
their possession. 

15. Interview a prominent for- 
eign visitor who speaks a language 
the student is studying. 


"Fribees 


as a result and also in checking 
reference material to find out which 
characters and places were real and 
which were fictitious. The average 
gain in reading age for the year 
was 1.54 years. Gain in learning of 
the social studies was also signif- 
cant. 
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New Developments in Physical Education 


HowarD C. LEIBEE 
In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


J HE physical-training programs 
to which millions of American 
youth were subjected during the 
war years, although labeled physical 
education, never can and never will 
be the equivalent of physical edu- 
cation. Fortunately the effects of 
this substitution of military physical 
training for work in physical edu- 
cation are gradually decreasing. The 
return to normal programs, then, 
is one definite trend in physical 
education. 

There is a distinct trend, too, in 
the direction of increasing the 
physical-education requirement and 
toward granting credit for work 
at the college and university level. 
In secondary schools the trend is 
toward a three-year requirement 
with activity programs meeting four 
days a week. 

In the area of testing in physical 
education there is evidence of a 
trend in two directions: testing for 
basic motor fitness and testing for 
ptoficiency in sports skills. Basic 
motor-fitness tests are being used 
at both college and secondary levels 
for motivating interest in achieving 
the standards necessary for effective 
living and for guidance in program 
counseling and activity selection. 
Skills tests in a wide range of 
sports are now being given more 
frequently, and in many institutions 
students May, on passing these tests, 
be considered to have met the 
physical-education requirement. A 
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national committee is now at work 
on the standardization of tests for 
both sexes at all grade levels. 
Added emphasis is now being 
placed on swimming in the re- 
quired programs. Still another very 
definite trend is toward broadening 
the curriculum. Opportunities in a 
wider range of activities and for 
increasing the number of partici- 
pants are now in evidence. Included 
in the program now are such addi- 
tions as fly-and-bait casting, canoe- 
ing, skating, skiing, weight lifting, 
hiking, bicycle riding, overnight 
hikes and camping trips, sports- 
education courses, and the hygiene 
of sports. The base of the inter- 
collegiate and interscholastic pro- 
grams is being extended by the 
addition of such so-called intra- 
mural sports as fencing, gymnastics, 
badminton, handball, bowling, 
wrestling, and riflery, and by in- 
creasing the number of participants 
in the major sports (so-called) 
through the forming of ‘‘B” teams, 
sophomore teams, junior-varsity 
teams, and teams according to 
weight. 
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There is also evidence of the 
following trends: 

1. Building functional war me- 
morials, such as stadiums, field- 
houses, athletic fields, civic centers 
with recreational facilities, and play 
areas. 

2. Providing more guidance and 
counseling of students in the selec- 
tion of physical-education activities. 

3. Increasing opportunities for 
coeducational participation in 
physical-education activities through 
teacher-pupil planning. 

4. Revising the curriculum for 
physical-education teachers by be- 
ginning specialized education in the 
junior year. 

5. Increasing the number of in- 
dividuals entering the professional 
courses. 

6. Appointing state directors of 
physical education and recreation. 
Twenty-eight states, with more than 
80 percent of the school popula- 
tion, now have state directors. 

7. Placing emphasis on “total 
fitness,” with participation in regu- 
lar physical-education activities as 
a contributory factor. 

8. Making fuller utilization of 
school and community facilities for 
recreational programs. 
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9. Developing a consciousness on 
the part of communities as to the 


values of physical education and | 
recreational programs both in and | 


out of school. 

10. Creating stronger and more 
influential state departments of 
health, physical education, and tec- 
reation. 

11. Achieving a vast expansion 
of physical-education activities in 





adult-education programs. 


12. Increasing the quantity and f 


improving the quality of volunteer 
leadership for community recrea- 
tional programs. 

13. Limiting individual athletic 
participation in the secondary 
schools to two sports a year. 

14. Reducing the age limit for 
eligibility in interscholastic athletic 
competition. 

15. Broadening the range of ac- 
tivities in intramural programs, thus 
meeting wider interests. 

‘16. Increasing the extent and 
broadening the areas of research. 

17. Increasing the importance of 
adult physical-education activities. 

18. Increasing the number of ac- 
tivities conducted co-recreationally 
at the high-school, college, and 
community levels. 


O PPONENTS of universal military training are plan- 


ning to press a new argument before Congress. 


They'll 


charge that huge expenditures for training young men will 
help inflation and will curtail production of consumer 
goods for which everyone is bidding now.—EDUCATION 


DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU. 
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Museum, School, and Community 
Cooperation 


ELLA HAWKINSON 
In Audio-Visual Materials and Methods in the Social Studies 


be | HE museum has come to take 
its place as an active teaching 
agency. To serve this broader func- 
tion, the museum’s displays (or 
most of them at least) must be 
selected for their teaching value; 
some of them must be of the pres- 
ent as well as the past. The ex- 
hibitions must be changed to serve 
various needs and purposes; the 
articles must be arranged and re- 
arranged to teach through sequence, 
development, or contrast. The mu- 
seum must serve both as a place 
of demonstration and display; there 
must be provision for talks and 
gatherings, for specially planned 
studies, for laboratory groups in 
att, science, and history, and for 
work committees to prepare mov- 
able displays for school and com- 
munity groups. 

A fully functional museum also 
needs a community and school staff 
or a working committee that co- 
operates in formulating policies; in 
advising on plans; in preparing 
regular courses, special talks, chil- 
dren’s classes, newspaper columns, 
special exhibits and demonstrations, 
bulletins relating to school cur- 
riculums; regular scheduling of 
services; and in promoting the use 
of the museum for community edu- 
cation. Planned teaching is essen- 
tial. The establishment of this 
philosophy depends not on the 
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museum itself but on the coopera- 
tive action taken by the schools and 
other educational agencies in shar- 
ing the work. 

In one small locality the county 
museum came as an outgrowth of 
a school project. A history teacher 
with an alert group of students de- 
cided to prepare a history of their 
locality. When these students called 
on early settlers to ask about their 
recollections of the early days, 
they were shown many historically 
valuable articles. Each committee 
submitted a record of these, and out 
of these lists the class selected items 
that would serve the community 
program planned for the end of 
their study. 

Four large rooms filled with 
loaned exhibits connected with the 
local history highlighted the pro- 
gram, and visitors expressed the 
desire for a museum where their 
things could be exhibited. From 
this nucleus a community and 
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school group was organized to 
establish a county museum. 


TYPES OF EXHIBITS 


Many exhibits of one group will 
serve several interests. A local 
painters’ or artists’ exhibit is good 
history. An exhibit for a photog- 
raphers’ hobby club gives a fine 
survey of the historic parade in 
this valuable field. An exhibit by 
merchants of period furniture is 
equally useful. All planned exhibits 
demand: 

1. Coordination with the educa- 
tional needs of several groups. 

2. Careful preparation of study 
units or projects to accompany the 
selected displays. 

3. Planned talks, lectures, and 
demonstrations to add to the edu- 
cational value during the visitation. 


SCHEDULING MUSEUM LESSONS 


The planning and instructional 
force must limit itself at first to a 
schedule of possible lessons in the 
museum. In one system, teachers 
were asked to give the following 
information before visiting a mu- 
seum with a class: 

1. What age and grade groups 
are you bringing? 

2. What topics have they dis- 
cussed on your chosen lesson in the 
museum ? 

3. What aims do you have in 
teaching this unit in your grade? 

4, What specific services would 
you like to have the museum per- 
form? What questions should be 
answered ? 

5. After the visit to the museum, 
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will you please inform us about any | 
follow-up work on which you 
would like help from us? Do your 
pupils want to join any of the work 
groups in the area? 

Several teachers can prepare talks 
to serve groups in their area. One 
teacher gave 20 community talks on | 
several topics and used her free 
hour on 36 days to present illus. 
trative talks in the museum to 
visiting local and rural schools, | 
High-school social-studies _ pupils | 
were trained to serve as guides in | 
the museum. ; 

How a class is prepared for a | 
visit to a museum depends on the 
motive to be served. A museum is 
usually employed by social-studies 
teachers:' (1) to stimulate interest 
in an approaching study, (2) to 
develop fuller understanding of 
what has been or is being studied, 
(3) to facilitate research on some 
definite problem, (4) to secure | 
authentic materials for original | 
scripts for radio or dramatic pres- | 
entation or other activities. 
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THE CLASS VISITS THE MUSEUM 


A teacher in a high school may 
bring a class to the museum to en- 
joy a century and a half in costumes, 
arranged in sequence. Sketching, 
measuring, classifying materials, 
calculating yardage and cost, etc., 
may occupy the visitors. Yet the 
class will have missed an oppot- 
tunity if it has not set up some 
deeper problems that inquire into 
the materials used in different peti- | 
ods for dresses, the cost, the rela- : 
tion of design to life and events of | 
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the period, and the economic sig- 
nificance of the “‘parade of styles” 
in America. 

To a high-school class more 
questions would have been stimu- 
lated than answered on such a visit. 
Research into topics in American 
life should follow. 

Direct research in the museum is 
significant in the training of both 
high-school and college students. 
A file of Harper’s Monthly; town- 
ship and village records; diaries 
and account books; and early equip- 
ment of farms, industry, and homes 


‘will serve classes in American prob- 


lems on many issues. Newspaper 
advertisements will bring fun and 
generalizations back to the eco- 
nomics classes. Learning to solve 
problems from evidence, how to 
draw generalizations from support- 
ing particulars, is one of the most 
essential requisites of scientific 
thinking. 

MUSEUMS AS SOURCES OF RADIO 

MATERIAL 

In one locality a high-school 
American history class found mu- 
seums so interesting that the stu- 
dents decided to prepare and present 
ten original radio skits on the val- 
ley’s history. The recreational and 
constructive value of these activities 
is not to be minimized in improv- 
ing citizenship through cooperative 
enterprises. 


THE MuszUM COMES TO THE SCHOOL 
Many museums have carefully 
prepared loans to go out to schools. 


Lesson plans which accompany 
these loans add much to the in- 


structional procedures. A large ex- 
hibit is not necessary; one item may 
be enough to start a large problem. 
Likewise, a single volume of an 
old newspaper is sufficient for 
several studies in a history class, or 
a half-dozen village records will 
supply source material for a de- 
lightful meeting with a political- 
science class. Microfilms of valu- 
able historic documents make it 
possible to reach many groups. 
Special exhibits of small-scale items 
are easily transported. 


SCHOOLS CONTRIBUTE TO MUSEUMS 


Some exhibits, such as local dio- 
ramas, can be built jointly by 
schools and museums and ex- 
changed among schools during 
studies on various topics. Graphic 
charts, illustrations, etc., can like- 
wise be exchanged. One school de- 
veloped a fine sequence on “the 
evolution of the book.” Biographic 
sketches prepared carefully by 
pupils with the help of English and 
history teachers will add valuable 
records. 

Another way schools can com- 
plement the work of the museum is 
illustrated by two joint projects. A 
county museum had a fine pioneer 
diary. When a granddaughter of 
this pioneer was involved in writ- 
ing radio scripts in the school’s pro- 
grams she proposed that a com- 
munity group be invited to work 
out this diary in a series of pro- 
grams. This became a joint program 
of the museum, the school, and a 
local writers’ club. 


One museum converted itself 
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into headquarters for displays of 
various national materials and aided 
committees seeking authentic  in- 
formation. The schools joined to- 
gether in the musical, dance, and 
festival production. All members of 


Animals Lead the 


THE annual roundup of odd acci- 
dents by the National Safety Coun- 
cil reveals that the animals stole 
the show in 1947.... 

Firemen in Camden, N. J., spent 
an hour looking for the source of 
smoke that poured from the home 
of Mrs. Marie Baugher. They final- 
ly found it—a bird’s nest under 
the roof. A sparrow had carried 
home a lighted cigaret. And just 
to prove that smoking in bed isn’t 
restricted to sparrows, a pigeon in 
Washington started a fire in an 
apartment building the same way. 

The celebrated case of the can- 
tankerous cockroach occurred in 
Detroit and involved John Nantico, 
a bakery employe. Mr. Nantico said 
he was ascending stairs made slip- 
pery by spilled cake frosting when 
he looked into the leering eyes of 
the biggest cockroach any man ever 
saw. Mr. Nantico aimed a knockout 
kick at the roach with his right 
foot. The roach ducked. Mr. Nan- 
tico’s left and anchor foot slipped 
in the frosting and he hurtled end 
over end to the floor below. His 
kicking leg was broken. The cock- 
roach appeared pleased. 

A lot of hunters shoot deer, but 
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the museum service committee aided 
in organizing the community to | 
back the extensive project. Thus the | 
museum, school, and community can 
cooperate to provide a living lab. | 
oratory to build for ‘‘one world,” | 


Accident Parade 





not many deer shoot hunters— 
especially if the deer are dead. But | 
a dead deer did shoot Clarence 
Gerkin of Hudson, Colo., in a neat 
bit of posthumous vengeance. Mr. 
Gerkin had shot the deer and was 
preparing to dress it when a reflex 
kick by the animal hit his gun and 
discharged it. The bullet tore 
through Mr. Gerkin’s left arm. 

It is customary each year, of | 
course, for a mouse to run a caf 
into a ditch by merely sharing the | 
car with a lady driver. But this 
year the mouse got big ideas and 
decided to tackle a truck. Just to | 
do it the hard way he selected an | 
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army truck, in Daventry, England. [ 


The driver had been trained, as | 
member of the British Women's } 
Land Army, to face bombs, bullets, ! 
and battle without flinching. But | 
they hadn’t thought of training het | 
to face a mouse. So when the am- f 
bitious little animal scampered | 
across Miss Woodward’s toes, she | 
just did what came naturally. She | 
fainted. The truck went into 4 | 
ditch, Miss Woodward went to the | 


hospital, and the mouse swaggered 
back to the field—Safety Educa | 
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But | 
| support during the past year aver- 
| ages about $1500 a teacher, 85 per- 
» cent of which must be used for 
| teachers’ salaries. The state equali- 






; View minimum-salary laws, spe- 
cial appropriations to increase sala- 
ries, or new state-support laws 
were enacted in almost all states 
during 1947. A mandatory mini- 
mum-salary law, however, does not 
' mean much unless school districts 
have sufficient revenue. Here is a 
tentative ranking of states for 1947- 
48 based on the amount of state 
revenue provided to pay higher 
salaries: 

1. Washington established a 
minimum salary of $2400 without 
any increments, but required all 
districts to pay teachers $500 more 
in 1947-48 than they received in 
1946-47. The increase in state sup- 
port of $1000 a teacher was suffi- 
cient to increase salaries $700 on 
the average. The amount of support 
gtanted per pupil ($135) enables 


| school districts to pay average sala- 
ties of about $3000 from state 


sources alone. State support has in- 


' creased 156 percent since 1940. 


2. California has a minimum 
salary of $2400 with no increments 
mandated. The increase in state 


zation program is calculated on 


" allowances of $145 an elementary 
» pupil and $175 a secondary pupil 
' which assures that all districts can 




















. Q pay more than $2400. The net 
» amount of support per pupil is 


States Act on Teachers’ Salaries in 1947 
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$120. State support has risen 120 
percent since 1940. 

3. Nevada also has a flat mini- 
mum of $2400, but it increased its 
state apportionment per teacher 
$1500 this year. Its average state 
support, which has risen over 300 
percent per pupil, is lower than 
California’s, as is its equalization 
program. 

4, Maryland now has the highest 
mandated automatic salary schedule, 
ranging from $2200 to $3800 after 
16 years for teachers with four 
years’ preparation. In transferring 
teachers to the new schedule, up to 
12 years’ service credit is allowed. 
The state appropriated the increased 
funds necessary to put the schedule 
into effect for 1947-48. The equali- 
zation formula is based on the 
schedule and will automatically ad- 
just to the higher costs. State sup- 
port has been increased 285 per- 
cent. 

5. Delaware’s automatic schedule 
for teachers with four years’ prepa- 
ration begins at $2000, reaching 
$3600 after 18 years. The schedule 
for teachers with five years’ prepa- 
ration is $200 higher. However, 
the provisions for transfer are not 











so liberal as Maryland’s. The law 
provides for a $200 increase for all 
teachers over 1946-47. State sup- 
port, which has increased 124 per- 
cent, amounts to over $200 a pupil, 
but the amount of local support is 
very small. 

6. In New Mexico the state edu- 
cation department has established a 
minimum of $2400 for teachers 
with four years’ preparation and 
$2600 for those with five. Next 
year this is being financed by using 
about $4,000,000 of an $8,000,000 
balance. Total state support, which 
is slightly higher than Nevada’s, 
has increased 165 percent. 

7. Florida, in calculating equali- 
zation support, allows $2550 for 
teachers with four years’ prepara- 
tion and $3000 for those with five 
years’ preparation. These monies 
can be used only for salaries. State 
support averages over $100 a pupil. 
There has been more than 200 per- 
cent increase since 1940. 

8. Utah’s equalization program 
guarantees $3300 a classroom with 
state support averaging over $90 a 
pupil. This in effect assures a $2400 
minimum in all districts. State sup- 
port has gone up 178 percent. 

9. Michigan has no minimum 
salary provisions. Its state-support 
increase of over $25,000,000 
amounts to nearly $1000 a teacher. 
The average amount per pupil will 
be over $90, buit equalization allow- 
ances are only at the $100 level. 
State support will provide a $2400 
salary in most districts. The increase 
since 1940 is 103 percent. 

10. In Arizona the state educa- 
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tion department will not issue q 
temporary license for any teaching 
position not having a $2400 mini. | 
mum salary. State support has been 
increased to pay teachers $1000 
more on the average. It amounts to | 
$82 a pupil and has been incteased 
249 percent since 1940. 

11. The new Connecticut equali- | 
zation program, based on an ele. 
mentary allowance of $140 a pupil, 
will provide a $2400 minimum in | 
all school districts. State support 
has increased 256 percent, but is | 
still only about $40 per pupil. 

12. Texas has a new minimum. | 
salary schedule of $2007 to $2655 
for teachers with four years’ prepa: | 
ration and $2232 to $2880 for 
those with five years’ preparation. 
All teachers must receive a $300 
increase over 1946-47. State support 
of over $80 a pupil equalizes the 
cost of minimum salaries in fiscally | 
weak districts. State support has} 
risen 170 percent. 

13. West Virginia provides a 
minimum salary of $1800 to $2502 | 
for teachers with four years’ prepz: | 
ration and $2025 to $2889 for five | 
years’ training. State support of | 
over $80 a pupil and equalization ( 
in supporting the minimum salary 
assure financial support in all dis: | 
tricts. Support has gone up | 
percent. 

14. Ohio has no minimum- ‘ia | 
law, but its support per pupil aver: } 
ages about $80. Its equalization 
allowance is only slightly higher 
than New York State’s, but 75 per 
cent of increased aid must be used] 
for teachers’ salaries. This is a) 
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average increase of over $500 a 
teacher over 1946-47. State support 
has increased 80 percent. 

15. Louisiana has no minimum- 
salary law, but the increase in state 
support (136 percent) assures an 
average increase of $450 in teach- 
ers’ salaries. Support per pupil is 
about $80. 

16. Indiana has a minimum auto- 
matic schedule of $2266 to $2691 
for teachers with four years’ prepa- 
ration, with up to $3400 possible 
for teachers with five years’ prepa- 
ration. The equalization formula is 
based on this schedule, and the 
state provides an average of about 
$70 support per pupil. State sup- 
port has gone up 131 percent. 

17. New York has an automatic 
schedule for teachers with four 
years’ preparation ranging from 
$2000 to $2750 in places under 
100,000. Schedule for five years’ 
pfeparation is $200 higher. Mini- 
mums are 10 percent higher in 
cities over 100,000 plus Nassau and 
Westchester counties and 25 percent 
higher in New York City. There is 
provision for promotional increases 
for at least 50 percent of the teach- 
ers above the automatic schedule 
up to $4100 and $4300 in places 
under 100,000. There was an emer- 
gency increase in state aid sufficient 
to give every teacher a $225 in- 
crease for 1947-48 and up to $600 
increase for those receiving $1200 
last year. The equalization program 
based on $100 a pupil will not 
guarantee a minimum salary of 
over $1750, although state support 
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averages over $80 a pupil. State 
support has increased 28 per cent. 

18. Pennsylvania has an auto- 
matic scale beginning at $2000 for 
four years’ preparation and going 
to $3200 after eight years. Mini- 
mum is $200 higher for five years’ 
preparation. Maximums go to $3800 
and $4000 in large cities. Equaliza- 
tion level of $2300 a teacher allow- 
ance for salary reimbursement is 
too low to finance the schedule 
equitably. State support, which has 
increased 170 percent, amounts to 
about $65 a pupil. 

Significant gains have been made 
in other states: (1) Alabama by 
popular referendum increased 
teachers’ salaries 50 percent. (2) 
Arkansas added $560 a teacher in 
state support. (3) Georgia raised 
minimum salaries 50 percent. (4) 
Idaho increased its appropriation 
enough to raise salaries an average 
of $350. (5) Mississippi provided 
a $200 to $400 increase for all 
teachers. (6) North Carolina pro- 
vided enough support to raise sala- 
ries 30 percent. (7) Oklahoma 
guaranteed minimums of $2000 for 
teachers with four years’ prepara- 
tion and $2200 for five years’ train- 
ing. (8) Oregon provided a $2400 
minimum but its support program 
of about $80 a pupil will not guar- 
antee this in all districts with a 
reasonable tax load. (9) Rhode 
Island provided state funds suffi- 
cient to increase all teachers’ sala- 
ries $600. (10) Tennessee increased 
its support enough to give a $300 
to $833 increase. 





In School and Society 


Te stage appears to be set 
for an era of adequate teacher 


preparation: teachers and prospec- 
tive teachers alike are clamoring for 
improvement in preservice courses. 
Nevertheless; it must be remem- 
bered that there have always been 
both advocates and opponents of 
specialized training for teachers. 
While at the moment the advocates 
are making unmistakable gains, they 
must recognize the existence of 
certain threats to an adequate 
preservice program and take steps 
to lessen the danger from them. 
Here are a few of the major threats: 

1. The cost of an adequate 
preservice-education program for 
teachers is extremely high. How- 
ever, even though maintenance of 
student-teaching facilities and labo- 
ratory schools involves tremendous 
expense, the costs are far below 
those for scientific training and 
many other types of professional 
training. 

2. Many influential academicians 
still argue effectively that knowl- 
edge of the subject matter to be 
taught is sufficient. Although a few 
individuals who have had no speci- 
fic training for teaching have 
become great teachers, it does not 
follow that such a formula will 
work for the masses of teachers 
needed in our public schools. 

3. Disillusioned students, many 


Possible Threats to Adequate Preservice 
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vocations, are likely to bog down: | 
systematically planned chain of edu: | 
cative programs. There must be | 
some means of careful selection. 

4. Poor guidance, recruitment, 
and selection techniques at the 
outset for college students hinder 
the effectiveness of good preservice 
teaching curriculums. 

5. Unfortunately many schoo | 
have conceded defeat in setting up / 
an adequate undergraduate program 
and are becoming more and more 

““gtaduate- minded.” An adequite | 
preservice program, however, is the | 
best possible seedbed for later | 
graduate-school enrolments. Fur ; 
thermore, the need for supet) | 
training courses is at the preservice | 
level, not after the teachers have | 
learned many things through a 
experience. 

6. Lack of facilities for training | : 
teachers is a major threat. Far to0/ 
often the education department i 
allotted a few rooms in a less desif 
able campus building, Cramped 
quarters and poor facilities serious 
hamper success. 
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7. The unwillingness of many 
teacher-training institutions to re- 
vitalize, revise, reorganize, and 
rehabilitate themselves sufficiently 
to offer an adequate program is a 
serious problem. The answer will 
come when the enthusiasm for 
improvement is so universally 
kindled that these institutions are 
forced from their inactivity. 

8. The mushroom growth of 
junior colleges has had consider- 
able effect. In many areas instructors 


» who have had no specific training 
' for teaching have been employed to 


offer work on the junior-college 
level. Again, the emphasis is on 
academic subject matter. 

9. Lack of uniform certification 
requirements is an impending 
danger. Many trainees will circum- 
vent well-organized education cur- 
riculums and teach in states where 
requirements are low. 

10. Some institutions have as 
many as five specific teacher-training 
programs such as (a) the college 
of education program, (4) the state 
certification curriculum, (¢c) the 
curriculum required by certain 
major cities for appointment, (@) 
an institution-wide teacher-council 
curriculum, and (e) an arts and 
science or special department cur- 
riculum. The majority of the schools 
affected by this weakness have two 
or three of these curriculums oper- 
ating simultaneously. Different cur- 
riculums vie with one another. 

11. Since the end of the war, 
thousands have enrolled in edu- 
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cation courses with a definite goal 
of administration or specialization 
in some area such as curriculum 
direction, supervision, or consult- 
ant work. It is difficult to emphasize 
this type of training except at the 
expense of some other; transitions 
necessary to care for these needs 
have thrown our regular programs 
for the classroom teacher out of 
balance. 

12. The layman’s notion that we 
can continue indefinitely with 
unqualified teachers and still keep 
the level of instruction high has hit 
the profession hard. The cunning 
tendencies of some administrators 
to keep expenditures low for per- 
sonal aggrandizement increase the 
threat. 

13. Too few studies and research 
investigations have been devoted to 
the improvement of preservice edu- 
cation of teachers. 

14, Schools have enrolled incred- 
ibly more students than they can 
care for competently. The result 
has been a royal run-around and 
discontent on the part of the 
students. 

15. We have lost the idealism of 
the “Master Teacher.” Our pro- 
grams are almost certain to fail in 
meeting the test of the future with- 
out a full-scale return to giving 
proper emphasis to moral and 
character education. 

16. The failure to follow 
through with our graduates and to 
continue to serve their professional 
needs is becoming a major threat. 


W. Linwoop CHASE 
In Social Education 


A LL social-studies teachers have 
a common concern — to develop 
intelligent, responsible,  world- 
minded citizens. This goal is a dif- 
ficult one; and to attain it, teachers 
must inculcate in the boys and girls 
now in their classrooms (1) sen- 
sitivity to the world about them; 
(2) techniques, skills, and attitudes 
that will function effectively now 
and later; (3) a genuine desire for 
learning; and (4) competency in 
personal relationships. 

An awareness of the need for 
world-mindedness is important but 
it is not enough. First, teachers 
must make a direct attack on un- 
pleasant obstacles in the way of 
attaining the goal of world-mind- 
edness. Among these obstacles are: 

1. The world across the seas 
seems remote to too many of the 
citizens of Main Street, and the 
children of Main Street tend to 
adopt their parents’ convictions, 
prejudices, and indifferences. 

2. From the “I-can-get-it-for-you- 
wholesale” to the ‘‘you-have-to- 
know-the-right-people”’ attitude, the 
idea of special privilege is insid- 
iously making its way into the 
American character. 

3. The closed mind with its sus- 
picions, dislikes, discriminations, 
and hatreds operates against a 
peaceful world. A Negro educator 
recently stressed two of the major 
responsibilities teachers must as- 
sume: First, they must free man- 
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kind from the concept of eithe| 
superiority or inferiority of race| 
second, they must eradicate th 
idea that men need a 











rather than opportunity. 

4, Recent Gallup polls have te! 
vealed that too large a proportion} 
of our population remains indif-| 
ferent to the problems that confront 
the nation and the world. Ignorance} 
of what is going on in the world i 
a real obstacle to world-mindednes 

Excellent work on social-studia} 
courses has been going on for 1) 
score or more years. Two muit) 
weaknesses are glaringly evident 
however. First, current _ Planning 





schools. This is due to lack of) 
personnel, leadership, overall) 
directive helps in the materials, 4 
knowledge of what is alread | 

available. Our problem here is to} 
make available to  social-studies| 
teachers everywhere the wealth of} 

materials already published by the | 
National Council for the Socid! 
Studies and those developed by city, / 
county, and state units and to-dis 
cover leadership at both the nation 
and local level capable of building 
an integrated program of socid 

studies. 
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This brings us to the second 
weakness, i. e., the fact that fo 
much of the planning has been only 
at specific school levels — the pri- 
mary, middle, junior-high-school 
grades, etc. — without proper ar- 
ticulation. School systems must do 
cooperative planning on an over- 
all kindergarten-through-secondary- 
school basis. Last year one New 
England school system which 
wished to revise its social-studies 
curriculum called in two outside 
consultants to work with a commit- 
tee consisting of 11 social-studies 
teachers from grades seven through 
twelve, two teachers from each of 
the elementary grades, the art super- 
visor, and the elementary super- 
visor. The whole group worked 
together on general objectives and 
allocation of subject-matter mate- 
tials to the different grade levels. 
The elementary section of the com- 
mittee was increased in the second 
year of planning from two to six 
teachers for each grade level. The 
result has been a very considerable 
change in their social-studies pro- 
gram. Not until curriculum plan- 
ning is done cooperatively for the 
entire program from the first 
through the twelfth grade will we 
begin to achieve our goal. 

Where does this discussion of 
overall planning leave the classroom 
teacher? Here are some suggestions: 

1. Assume that there is time for 
teachers to have some influence on 
the problems of a confused world 
through their teaching now and in 
the years ahead. Scientists and 
others have been pressing the idea 





that the time is shockingly short be- 
fore we perish unless all nations 
agree nOw on permanent controls 
for atomic energy. This has a tend- 
ency to make teachers feel that 
anything they can do with the pres- 
ent generation will be too late. 

2. Building long-term guides to 
day-by-day action may seem a very 
drab process, but the accumulated 
dividends are rich indeed. 

3. Teach toward world-minded- 
ness deliberately, pervasively, and 
whenever the opportunity arises. 
Last week a practice teacher from 
our school made an ancient history 
class come alive. A discussion of 
how Greek city-states lost their ex- 
istence because they would not band 
together led the pupils into a con- 
sideration of a similar problem 
faced by our early colonies, of prob- 
lems in their own city, and of world 
problems today. 

4, Keep informed. The teacher 
who reads widely is in a far better 
position to show the relationship 
of past needs, failures, and successes 
to the present and to reveal the 
interrelationships of current prob- 
lems. 

5. Teach about Russia. The 
American people must better under- 
stand something of Russian _his- 
tory, geography, sociology, econom- 
ics, and government. 

6. Teach the American Dream, 
but not with Messianic fervor in 
the mistaken belief that other 
countries must share this dream in 
all its details. We follow our own 


road to national happiness and well- 
being. Others may prefer another. 
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The People's Turn—More than greet their reports with, “So, an. | . 
three months have passed since the other study has been completed. , .” ade 
President’s Commission on Higher Though no one in Washington ves 
Education published the last vol- dares suggest a moratorium on stud. | ws 
ume of its report. Having released ies in education, there is a gener f . 4 
it, the White House apparently be- feeling, expressed by Dr. Grace, } 
lieves its job is done. The Com- that “what our country needs is ; on 
mission itself is dissolved. To date, some way of putting into effect the | “ 
nothing has appeared on the hori- many good ideas which we already |, 
zon to suggest that any organized have in education.” bi 
plan exists to carry out the Com- Dr. Grace adds that it is not ff, 
mission’s recommendations—or only time for cooperative action to | 
even part of them. implement the findings of national 
The Commission, in fact, said education bodies, but that many} m 
very little about ways to “imple- citizens are eager to move much/| 4, 
ment’ its ideas. Washington offi- farther for the betterment of edu- ws 
cials, when asked what happens cation than some educators dare to te 
next, reply, “It’s up to the people.” _ believe. ea 
Similar answers may be expected ar 
with regard to the recommendations Bond Rates Up.—In the early) 
of other reports for the improve- part of the 1930 decade, municipal su 
ment of American education. With- bond prices, including those for) 
in recent months, for example, school bonds, fell to low levels be- Ww 
these richly suggestive volumes cause of the deterioration of loal | 
came out of Washington: government credit. In the war | 
The Educational Policies Com- period this was reversed. Municipal | 
mission’s impressive study on Edu- bonds, including school issues, | — g¢ 
cation for All American Children. moved upward in price largely be § 
The boldly conceived yearbook cause of a scarcity of new flotation. | 4, 
of the American Association of The result was that in the spring |  ¢, 
School Administrators on the Ex- of 1946, school systems were able” y, 
panding Role of American Educa- to float bonds at the lowest interest | ¢ 
tion. cost in history. P 
The final report of the Commis- The market, however, has changed 
sion on the Implications of the again since then. As school systems a 
Armed Services Educational Pro- bring to market bond issues to ft 2 
gram, prepared under the direction nance long-deferred construction t! 
of Dr. Alonzo G. Grace. or renovation, the interest cost of tl 
Sponsors of these studies are such borrowing is rising slowly. s 
well aware that too many people Paul Heffernan, a New York} y 
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City financial analyst, tells the Epu- 
CATION DIGEST that at the moment 
(March) the school-bond market 
is stabilized with interest rates at 
about 2.5 percent. But Federal Re- 
serve System officials in Washing- 
ton feel that as new issues of 
school bonds continue to come to 
market, the cost of borrowing 
money for school purposes may 
move slightly upward. Certainly, 
interest rates will not drop to the 
1946 levels within the foreseeable 
future. 


Now There Are Ships.—Com- 
mercial overseas shiplines are 
booked to capacity for the entire 
summer of 1948. As was the case 
last summer, space was sold out 
early to diplomats, businessmen, 
and all those who can afford to pay 
high transportation fares. Under 
such conditions, hopes for wide- 
scale teacher and student exchanges 
with Europe and Asia are consid- 
erably weakened. 

Fortunately, the U. S. Maritime 
Commission still has a number of 
seaworthy former troopships. Two 
of these shuttled between Europe 
and the United States last summer 
catrying educators and cultural 
workers, but the legislative au- 
thority to do so again in 1948 ex- 
pired on February 29. 

A few weeks before that date, 
a truly united front of educational 
gtoups impressed on Congress that 
the Maritime Commission’s au- 
thority to operate the GI boats 
should be extended for another 
year. The Institute for International 


Education and the National Student 
Association were especially active. 
As a result, both Houses acted 
swiftly and extended the Mari- 
time Commission’s authority to op- 
erate vessels until March 1, 1949. 
The President’s signature on the 
measure assures educators that from 
four to five vessels will be available 
during the coming summer to carry 
students, teachers, and other cul- 
tural workers overseas — and at 
rates lower than those charged by 
commercial lines. 


Facsimile Broadcasting.—F e w 
educators are aware that a new 
communications system for popular 
education is coming into use. Its 
name is facsimile broadcasting or 
“fax.” On March 15, the Federal 
Communications Commission held 
hearings to decide whether fac- 
simile broadcasting should be spon- 
sored by commercial concerns. If 
the FCC decides in the affirmative, 
“fax” will be widely adopted within 
two to three years. 

A facsimile recorder in your 
home, school, or college will be 
able to pick from the air news- 
papers, books, monographs, or pho- 
tographs broadcast, for example, 
from the Library of Congress, your 
state capital, or a university center. 

Experimentally, the New York 
Times, Philadelphia Inquirer, and 
Miami Herald are now broadcasting 
pages from their newspapers. These 
are received by a handful of indi- 
viduals who are cooperating in the 
experiments. Facsimile recorders are 
now manufactured at prices rang- 
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ing from $250 to $500. Prices are 
expected to drop to about a third 
these sums when mass production 
begins — certainly by 1950. 


Regional Universities. —The edu- 
cational compacts act, introduced by 
Rep. Hobbs of Alabama, is an un- 
usual piece of legislation in that it 
does not ask for federal money to 
catty out its purposes. The bill 
merely asks Congress that states be 
permitted to enter into mutual 
agreements to set up “regional uni- 
versities."” The specific reason be- 
hind the bill, however, is to give 
the southern states authority to set 
up two chains of interstate technical 
and professional schools — one for 
white and one for Negro students. 
The southern governors, who 
drafted the original proposal, de- 
cided not to ask for federal funds, 
fearing that such a request might 
scuttle the entire bill. 

As it is, the bill’s chances for 
passage are not too bright. It has 
wide support among southern Con- 
gressmen. But the Negro lobby will 
soon attack it as an effort to per- 
petuate “Jim Crow” education in 
the South. On that same basis it 
will be opposed by northern Re- 
publicans and the administration, 
as President Truman has gone on 
record as favoring a civil-rights 
platform, an important element of 
which is ending segregation in 
schools and colleges. 


Education by Television.—To 99 
out of a 100 Americans, television 
is still a dream-world word. The 
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facts are, however, that television | 


has arrived in about 20 cities and 
that it has an educational potency 
even greater than that of motion 
pictures. In the East, video stations 
broadcast regular programs—as any 
bar or tavern frequenter will testify, 
For the infant television industry 
—not unlike the early motion pic. 
ture—is at the stage where its 
broadcasts are to be seen most often 
as “entertainment” in beer joints 
and restaurants. Programs televised 
are for the most part sport events. 

This fact testifies to one of the 
real headaches of television execu- 
tives: how and where to get good 
television programs at reasonable 
cost. Good programs would attract 
rich sponsors. And until the dollar- 
and-cents problems of television are 
solved, its public service and educa- 
tional potentialities will not be 
realized. 

Nevertheless, big plan-making 
continues. Television executives in 
Washington and in New York 
forecast that within 12 months tele- 
vision will reach 22,000,000. 


Capital Notes.—The Federal Se- 
curity Agency is expecting a good 
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deal from its National Health As-° | 


sembly (May 1-4) — namely, a 


10-year health program for the na | 


tion and enough enthusiasm among 


the delegates to inspire them to | 


carry the program into action. ... 
Among those most frequently pro- 
posed in Washington as the next 


Director General of Unesco is the | 


Chinese adult-education leader, 
James Yen. 
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| RECENT DEATHS: 
Donald B. Tresidder, president of 
| Stanford University, January 28. 
Harry E. Inlow, of the faculty of 
Oregon College of Education at Mon- 


mouth, January 1. 
Isaac Doughton, retired professor 
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of education, State Teachers College, 
Mansfield, Pa., January 24. 

Roy M. Green, president, Colorado 
A & M College, January 22. 

James Ward Dillow, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Southern Illinois 
University, November 27. 


CHANGES IN THE SCHOOLS: 


E. M. Hanson, of the Salt Lake City, 
Utah, schools, has been named super- 
intendent at Pueblo, Colo. 

W. Terry Wickham, superintendent 
of the Hamilton, Ohio, schools, is the 
new president of Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, Ohio. He succeeds Nevin C. 
Harner. 

Robert B. French, formerly head of 
the Springfield, Ill., schools, is now 
superintendent of the Dayton, Ohio, 
school system. 

James A. Lewis, superintendent of 
the St. Joseph, Mich., schools, has 
accepted the superintendency at Dear- 
born, Mich. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 


Edward Krug, of the University of 
Wisconsin School of Education, has 
been appointed to the faculty of the 
school of education at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Alvin C. Eurich, vice-president of 
Stanford University, has been named 
acting president until a successor to 
the late Donald B. Tresidder can be 
appointed. 

Winfred G. Leutner, president of 
Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has announced that he 
will retire. 


Arthur Stanton Adams, provost of 
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Cornell University, has been elected 
to the presidency of the University of 
New Hampshire. He replaces Harold 
W. Stoke, who has become president 
of Louisiana State University. 

New president of the New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts is John R. Nichols, president of 
the southern branch of the University 
of Idaho. 

William Richardson White, of 
Austin, Tex., has been elected presi- 
dent of Baylor University, Waco, Tex., 
replacing Pat Neff. 

Succeeding George E. Walk, retired, 
as dean of Teachers College, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pa., is J. 
Conrad Seegers. 

Jacob I. Hartstein, professor of edu- 
cation at Yeshiva University, New 
York, has been appointed dean of the 
university's new school of education 
and community administration. 

Glenn A. Rich has been named 
high-school supervisor, Ohio State 
Department of Education. 

New superintendent of schools at 
Kansas City, Mo., is Harold E. Moore, 
of the Mishawaka, Ind., schools. 

James E. Allen, Jr., of the Syracuse 
University School of Education, has 
been named executive assistant to 
Francis T. Spaulding, state education 
commissioner of New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 

Among recent appointments to the 
U. S. Office of Education are: Elsa 
Schneider, assistant specialist in health 
and physical education, and Edna Mc- 
Guire Boyd, assistant specialist for 
history, both in the Division of Ele- 
mentary Education; Otis W. Freeman, 
specialist for geography, and Jennings 
B. Sanders, specialist for history, Di- 
vision of Higher Education. 

Margaret Leckie, assistant super- 
visor of elementary schools, New 
York State Department of Education, 
has been named director of teacher 
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education at Marshall College, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 

New president of the American As- 
sociation of Urban Universities is 
Maurice O. Ross, president, Butler 
University, Indianapolis, Ind. 

John E. Wade, retired head of the 
New York City Schools, has been 
elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Save-the-Children 
Federation. 


Still Too Little 
“No” is the answer to the ques- 
tion: “Did school expenditures in- 
crease enough from 1940 to 1947 
to permit schoolboards to hold their 
own in buying schooling for chil- 
dren?” This was disclosed in a 
press conference held at the head- 
quarters of the National Education 
Association in Washington recently. 
Professor John K. Norton, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, pre- 
sented some findings of a study 
made under the direction of Paul 
R. Mort and Dr. Norton by the 
Institute of Administrative Re- 
search of Teachers College. 

“In the U. S. as a whole, and in 
more than three-fourths of the 
states, schoolboards had less pur- 
chasing power per pupil in 1947 
than they had in 1940,” Dr. 
Norton stated. “While per-pupil 
expenditures, on the average, in- 
creased 66 percent from 1940 to 
1947, indexes of economic change 
show that they should have gone up 
86 percent to hold their own in the 
economic market. 

“The low-expenditure school sys- 
tems of 1940 are still operating at 
poverty levels of support although 
they made relatively large percent 
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increases per pupil. A large percent 
inctease of very little is still ver | 
little. Meanwhile, the high. 
expenditure districts have not been | 
able in 1947 to purchase the first | 
rate education they were able to 
afford in 1940.” 


Sa 


Scholarships Available Soon 
WirH the completion of agree. 
ments with China and Burma, sub. 
stantial progress has been made te. } 
cently toward putting the Fulbright 
Act into operation, the State De. 
partment announces. The law av | 
thorizes executive agreements with | 
foreign governments under which 
they may pay for surplus property | 
overseas with scholarships and other 
educational enterprises in their own 
countries for American students. 
Twenty-two nations are now ¢li- 
gible and draft agreements are 
under consideration by the govern- 
ments of six others. Under the plan 
of operation, money is made avail- | 
able for financing studies, research, | 
instruction, and other educational | 
activities for American students in | 
schools of the countries with which | 
agreements have been made. Thest } 
grants include cost of transporte [ 
tion, tuition, maintenance, and in- | 
cidental expenses. Students of othet 
countries may study in U. S. schools | 
located outside this country. Cost of 
transportation to and from the 
U. S. will be covered for students 
who wish to study in this country. 
Plans for making grants available 
to American scholars have not ye 
been completed, but a public an- 
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ing of applications will be made 
shortly. Additional information may 
be secured from the Division of 
International Exchange of Persons, 
Department of State, Washington 
Ss, DX. 


Unesco Program for 1948 
A NEW program for 1948 was 
adopted at the General Conference 
of Unesco held recently at Mexico 
City which is drastically different 
from the one proposed by the ex- 
ecutive board. The major areas in 
which the organization will work 
are: (1) reconstruction; (2) com- 
munication; (3) education; (4) 
cultural interchange; (5) human 
and social relations; and (6) natu- 
ral sciences. 

Sir John Maud, of the United 
Kingdom delegation, suggested in 
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a closing conference session the 
following popular interpretation of 
the six chapters as corresponding 
to six objectives: (1) reconstruc- 
tion—man helping man recover 
from war; (2) communication— 
man speaking to man; (3) educa- 
tion—man helping man grow in 
knowledge; (4) cultural inter- 
change—man sharing with man the 
best things he has; (5) human and 
social relations—man helping man 
to live together; (6) natural sci- 
ences—man helping man to know 
nature and control his environment. 
_ The budget approved for Unesco 
in 1948 totals $7,682,637. Last 
year’s figure was $6,000,000. The 
U. S. share of the budget, according 
to a scale adopted by the confer- 
ence, is 41.88 percent, 





The applications for membership 
of Switzerland, Italy, Austria, and 
Hungary were approved. The third 
annual session will be held in 
Beirut, Lebanon. 


New Book Club 

A NEW service has been established 
to aid educators to obtain and use 
the most meaningful and significant 
current educational books. Out- 
standing books are chosen quarterly 
by a board consisting of Francis L. 
Bacon, superintendent, Evanston, 
Ill., Township Schools; William G. 
Carr, associate secretary, NEA; 
John S. Carroll, superintendent, 
San Diego, Calif., County Schools; 
and Claude A. Eggertsen, School 
of Education, University of Michi- 
gan, secretary. A manual is pre- 
pared by outstanding educators to 
accompany each selection. Included 
in the manual will be a critical re- 
view, a discussion outline, attitude 
scales, and an annotated list of re- 
lated materials. First selections are 
Education for What Is Real, by 
Earl C. Kelly, and I Want to Be 
Like Stalin, as translated by George 
S. Counts and Nucia P. Lodge. 
The new organization is known as 
Professional Books, Inc., and head- 
quarters are at 1411 University 
Ave. SE, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Special Issue of "School Life" 

THE February, 1948, issue of 
School Life, publication of the 
U. S. Office of Education, is de- 
voted to the theme, ‘Zeal for 
American Democracy.” Articles on 
the threats of communism and fas- 





cism are carried as well as pieces 
on the democratic rights and re- 
sponsibilities of citizens and how 
the schools may encourage effective 
citizenship. Copies of this issue may 
be secured from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., for 10 cents. 


I 1th International Conference 
PREPARATIONS are underway for 
holding the 11th International Con- 
ference on Public Education to be 
sponsored jointly by the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education and 
Unesco at Geneva. The conference, 
which will be attended by repre- 
sentatives of ministries of education 
from all over the world, will study 
such issues as the functions of psy- 
chologists in the schools, the teach- 
ing of writing, and teaching tech- 
niques and materials for bettering 
the understanding of young people 
about the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. 


Survey Shows Interest in Music 

AMERICANS believe overwhelm- 
ingly that every child should get 
training on musical instruments in 
school, while the training actually 
provided is far behind public de- 
sires. The people believe the train- 
ing should be paid for out of tax 
funds, should in most cases be free 
to the student, should be offered 
during school hours, and should 
be rewarded with credit toward 
graduation. These points were di- 
vulged as the result of a survey con- 
ducted for the American Music 
Conference by an independent re- 
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search organization under the direc. 
tion of Albert Haring of Indian, 
University. The American Music 
Conference is an organization of 
several trade associations in the 
field of music. 


Award Announced 

THE Delta Kappa Gamma Edu. 
cator’s Award will be made in 
August, 1948, to the woman who 
has published a study which in the 
opinion of the panel of judges is 
the most significant contribution to 
education made by a woman from 
1946 to April 1, 1948. The publi- 


cation chosen may be investigative | 
or creative but special consideration | 
> cultur 


will be given to research in the 
selection of teachers and vital con- 
tributions to the education of 
teachers. Recommendations may be 


addressed to the Delta Kappy] 


Gamma National Headquarters, | 
| presei 


804 Littlefield Bldg., Austin, Texas. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 
April 17-22, Music Educators 
Conference, Detroit, Mich. 


April 19-23, American Associa f 


tion of Health, Physical Education, 


and Recreation, Kansas City, Mo. | 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 
July 5-9, Representative Assem- 


bly, National Education Associa: | 


tion, Cleveland, Ohio. 
July 12-23, Classroom Teachess 
Conference, Oxford, Ohio. 


July 26-August 30, NEA Insti: | 
tute of Organization Leadership, | 
Washington University, Washing: | 


ton, D. C. 
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—_== New Books 


Geography Foundation Series. Sid- 
man P. Poole, Thomas F. Barton, 
and Clara Belle Baker. Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1947. “Through the Day,” 
$1.28 list; ‘From Season to 
Season,” $1.44 list; and “In 
Country and City,” $1.96 list. 
This series represents a new develop- 

ment—a geography-readiness program 

for the primary grades. Many children, 
when they undertake the study of 
geography in the fourth grade, find 
themselves so overwhelmed by the many 
new concepts they must master that 
they form an immediate distaste for 


| the subject. Therefore the authors have 
‘ » carefully analyzed the physical and 
the § 


cultural features which comprise the 
subject matter to determine what con- 
cepts are needed to provide background. 
These concepts, besides being graded, 


| are repeated and expanded progressively. 
Ppa f 
efs, : 
) presented in story form. Reading diffi- 
| culty is carefully controlled. The books 


The content of the books is built 
around typical life situations and is 


may be used in the reading period, the 
social-studies period, or the science 
period. A teacher’s manual is available. 


Essentials in English—Laboratory 
Methods. Ellen Smith and Leona 
McAnulty. Wichita, Kansas: Mc- 
Cormick Mathers Publishing Co., 
1946. 200 pp. each. $0.80 list. 
Each of this series of four texts (one 

each for grades nine, ten, eleven, and 

twelve) contains 90 lessons divided into 
units of ten. In addition to story-les- 
sons and a variety of exercises, each 
unit includes two exercises in com- 





in Education == 






position, a thorough review, and an 
achievement test. The student checks 
his own work on the set of check cards 
which is provided. Accompanying each 
book there is also a separate set of 
tests—one diagnostic, eight achievement, 
and one final. The books are profusely 
illustrated. 


A History of the Problems of Edu- 
cation. John S. Brubacher. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1947. 668 pp. $4.00. 

Although the main emphasis of this 
book is pointed toward the contem- 
porary American scene, the materials 
have been organized about the perennial 
problems that recur constantly through- 
out the history of education both in 
this country and elsewhere and on the 
accumulated solutions to these problems. 
Educational philosophy is considered 
with relation to the problems of general 
philosophy. The author next approaches 
education from several different view- 
points—psychology, sociology, politics, 
economics, and government. Both the 
method and content of instruction are 
considered. Also contained in the book 
are systematic presentations of the real- 
ist, idealist, pragmatic, and Catholic 
schools of educational philosophy. 


Improving Marking and Reporting 
Practices. William L. Wrinkle. 
New York: Rinehart & Co., 


1947. 115 pp. $2.00. 

Before writing this book, the author 
and his staff in the Colorado State Col- 
lege High School carried on 10 years’ 
experimentation in improving systems 
of evaluating and reporting student 
achievement. Both conventional prac- 
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tices and departures from them are 
reported in some detail, together with 
the results of the research carried 
on at College High School. The book 
contains a fairly lengthy bibliography 
and shows various report forms. 


Children and Books. May Hill 
Arbuthnot. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man and Co., 1947. 626 pp. 
$3.60. 

This study of the reading needs and 
interests of children from the age of 
two through the high-school level is a 
textbook for children’s literature courses 
in teachers colleges and library-training 
schools. It is also a book for any adult 
or parent who wonders about children’s 
reading. Whether or not a child will 
enjoy it is the author’s first criterion in 
judging a book or poem. Methods of 
presenting books to children and how 
to tell stories are given a good deal of 
attention; all types of literature—both 
old and mew—are discussed. Mrs. 
Arbuthnot also considers the comics, 
radio, and movies and suggests ways 
for teachers to meet their competition 
for the children’s interest. Among the 
other features of the book are guides 
for evaluating books, projects the teacher 
can use in stimulating interest in books, 
and extensive bibliographies in all fields. 
Children and Books contains many 
stories and is profusely illustrated. 


Basic Chemistry. Ernest E. Bayles 
and Arthur L. Mills. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1947. 720 
pp. $3.00. 


Basic Chemistry stresses the relation 
between chemistry and its uses in in- 
dustry and daily living. Unlike most 
texts, which treat topics in isolation, 
each chapter serves as a basis for the 
next. Another unique feature is the 
complete treatment of subatomic struc- 
ture, which is made as simple as the 
subject will permit. The vocabulary 
throughout the book is kept as simple 
as possible. Technical terms, all of 


which are shown in italics and defing 
are introduced only after the ideas 
principles to which they refer ha 
been presented. The Maggers 19 
Revision of the Periodic Table is 
Included in the book are many illustj 
tions and line drawings. Laborato 
manual available. 


Teaching Adolescents in Second 
Schools. Harry N. Rivlin. Né 
York: Appleton-Century-Crof 
1948. 508 pp. $3.00. 

In the final analysis, it is the tead 
himself who must interpret and ap 
the principles of secondary education: 
they are to be more than “noble ¢ 
pressions of noble thoughts.” The 
fore the author has undertaken not 6 
to help the teacher develop a point] 
view toward education but also to po 
out how it can be applied to sped 
classroom situations, taking as illusti 
tions a large number of high-schd 
activities. Because the modern tead 
must be able to teach a subject ig 
traditional school as well as to we 
with a core curriculum, the auth 
deals both with methods for toda 
schools and with those that will h 
the teacher to develop the kind ¥ 
school we hope to have. 


English Workshop (Grade 12). 
Barnett Langdale, Joseph 
Blumenthal, John E. -Warrint 
New York: Harcourt, Brace} 
Co., 1948. 252 pp. $0.96. 
English Workshop provides cond 

rent exercises in all phases of Engli 

Included in the first two lessons i 

review of all grammar terms and defi 

tions, while lessons three through | 
contain work on usage, vocabulary, 
basic reading skills. The balance’ 
the book is devoted to a compositil 
program for the entire senior year. © 
32-page pamphlet furnished with @ 
book contains chapter tests, cumulat 
achievement tests, and a standardi 
vocabulary test. 

















Spanning the Ocean 
WALTER E. MYER 


In the American Observer 


Walter E. Myer ts Director of Civic Education Service, Washington, 
D.C. Reported from the American Observer, XVII (January 12, 1948), 
page 1 





HIGH-SCHOOL students of Amer- 
ica are finding many ways to help 
the needy of other lands and to 
build friendships with foreign stu- 
dents. In a number of schools, the 
students have adopted a school in 
some European country, sending 
food, clothing, and school equip- 
ment for school use or for distribu- 
tion to the students. 

More than a year ago the Hins- 
dale, Illinois, Township High 
School voted to adopt a high school 
in Vienna and since then the stu- 
dents in the two schools have been 
getting acquainted. Letters have 
been received from 500 different 
pupils in Austria and correspond- 
ents have been found for them. 
The Hinsdale school has sent 60 
CARE packages, 15 packages (20 
pounds each) of school supplies, 
and the students have just finished 
a clothing drive in which they 
gathered over a ton of clothes for 
their Austrian friends. The school 
plans to start a magazine and book 
drive soon, for their Austrian 
friends have little to read. 

Management of the project is in 
the hands of a committee under the 
direction of the student council. 
All the money for the materials 


is raised by the students themselves. 
A recent issue of the Hinsdale 
school paper devoted a page to 
relations with the adopted school. 
The paper carries a number of let- 
ters which have been received from 
Austrian students. 

Don Chipman, the Hinsdale stu- 
dent who reported on the excellent 
work being done by his school, 
said: “I think it would be fine if 
you would encourage a great many 
more schools to span the ocean 
with friendship.” That is exactly 
what we would like to do. Gener- 
ous giving by American students 
will not only relieve physical dis- 
tress but it will encourage the spirit 
of peace and good will. Because of 
the generosity, enthusiasm, and ef- 
ficiency of students throughout the 
nation, many thousands of discour- 
aged, hopeless families in Europe 
are already being strengthened phys- 
ically and _ spiritually. After a 
while, these broken people may find 
their way to prosperity, security, 
and freedom. Those who are 
helped will remember their bene- 
factors, and, as the years go by, 
they will think of our country as a 
truly good country—a friend in 
time of need. 














EDUCATION FOR TODAY’S Wor 
TWO CENTS _ Ment and constructive agreement « ; 


and women of all civilized nations de 
that warfare be outlawed. 


Atomic energy can be utilized to 
end. Recent researches show that dum 
medical advances alone atomic . 
saved more lives than it destroyed in 


THE SCHOOL DOLLAR This reminds us that pupils in our sheii 


WILL PROVIDE NEW the right to study out of textbooks which | 
FRESH TEXTBOOKS of atomic development. Such textbooks , 
THROUGHOUT be found in Physics and Chemistry. 


Not only in Science, but in Geography, 

Social Studies and Mathematics, young 
ican pupils have the right to study from new books which have the latest develos 
in each subject. Such books are available. 


A complete equipment of new textbooks costs less than 2 percent of each school ¢ 
Pretended economies reducing textbook purchases save only a very small sum at 
cost of impaired results for the pupils. 


Textbooks and teaching are a team, each necessary to the other. Let us have thet 


of both. 


Below are listed a few of the leading textbooks which are available to young pupis 
America: 


Stull-Hatch New Geographies Wood and Carpenter's Our Environment 
Quinlan Basal Primary Readers A Complete Modern Sclence Series 
Rainbow Readers, Adventures in Science Brownlee's Elements of Chemistry 
Adventures in English, New Language Books Fuller, Brownlee and Baker's Physics 
“aeaaews antares sethantes escent apse, Smallwood's Elements of Biology 1948 
's erican Governmen . 
Hughes’ Building Citizenship 1948 Stein's Refresher Arithmetic pe 
Townsend's Our America The New Mathematics Series 
Hughes’ Making of Teday’s World 1948 Edgerton and Carpenter’s Algebras 
West and West's History Series Chardenal Textbeoks in French 


Global Geegraphy for High Schools Smith-Thompson's First Yeor Latla 


Allyn and Bacon 


New York Chicago Atlante ‘Dallas 








